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THE PRAYER “AT SUMTER. 


We publish herewith an illustration of one of 


the m : striking scenes in the present national 

crisi e may say in the history of the nation 

The scene is described in a letter from Fort Sumter 
It is known that, on leaving Fort Moultrie, Major 

Anderson brought away with him 

the flag which he had been inthe hab- ———~—- 

it of | ing overthatfort. Heen- | 

tered Suinter on the night of 26—-27th 


Dec. and determined to hoist the flag 
! We give the scene 





the words of an eye-witness 
“A short time before noon Major 
Anderson assembled the whole of his 
little force, with the workmen em- 
ploved on the fort, around the foot 
of the flu tall rhe national e 
sign wa attached to the cord, and 
Major Anderson, holding the end of 
the lines in his hands, knelt rever- | 
ently down. The officers, soldiers, | 
and men clustered around, many of } 
them on their knees, all deeply im-  } 
pressed with the solemnity of the | 
} 





scene. The chaplain made an earn- 
est prayer—such an appeal for sup- 
port, encouragemen 
one would make who felt that 





*Man’s extremity is God's opportu. 
nity.’ As the earnest, solemn words 
of the speaker ceased, and the men 
responded Amen with a fervency 
that perhaps they had never before 
experienced, Major Anderson drew 
the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ up to 
the top of the staff, the band broke 
out with the national air of ‘ Hail 
Columbia,’ and loud and exultant 
cheers, repeated again and again, 
were given by the officers, soldiers, 
and workmen. ‘If,’ said the nar- 
rator, ‘South Carolina had at that 
moment attacked the fort, there 
would have been no hesitation upon 
the part of any men within it about 
defending that flag.’” 


FORT SUMTER. 

By the kindness of two officers of 
Major Anderson’s command, who 
forwarded sketches to us by Lieu- 
tenant Talbot on his recent mission 
to Washington, we are enabled to 
lay before our readers, in this Num- 
ber, a complete series of illustra- 
tions of Fort Sumter, the work to- 
ward which every eve in the coun- 
try is now directed. We publish on 
page 56 an exterior view of Sumter; 
on page 57 a large engraving of the 
great battery; and on page 60 sev- 
eral views of the interior of the 
work. All of these, as we stated, 
are from pictures drawn, within a 
day or two, by officers of Major An- 
derson's command. 

The following description of the 
fort is from hich a ithority : 

“Fort Sumter is a modern trunca- 
ted pentagonal fort, built upon an 
artificial island at the mouth of 
Charleston harbor, three and threc- 
eighths miles distant from the city 
of Charleston. ‘The island has for 
its base a sand and mud bank, with 
& superstructure, if we may so term 
it, of the refuse chips from several 
Northern granite quarries. Thes 
rocks are firmly imbedded in th 
sand, and upon them the prese1 
fortification is reared. The island 
itself cost half a million of dollars, 
and was ten years in construction, 
The fortification cost another half a 
million dollars, and at the time of its 
occupancy by Major Anderson was 
80 nearly completed as to admit the 
introduction of its armament. The 
walls are of solid brick and concrete 
masonry, built close to the edge of 
the water and without a berme, 
They are sixty feet high and from eight to twelve 
feet in thickness, and are pierced for three tiers of 
guns on the north, east, and west exterior sides. 
Its weakest point is on the south side, of which the 
masonry is not only weaker than that of the other 
sides, but it is not protected by any flank fire, which 
would sweep the wharf. Once landed, an entrance 
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may, at the present state of the construction, he 
easily made; for the blinds of the lower embrasures, 
though six inches in thickness, may yet be easily 
lown away, and even if this was impossible, scal- 
* ladders can reach those of the second tier, which 
ire not protected in this manner. 

‘The work is designed for an armament of one | 


—s a ra 


hundred and forty pieces of ordnance of all calibres. 
Two tiers of the guns are under bomb-proof case- 
ments, and the third or upper tier open, or, in mili- 
tary parlance, en barbette ; the lower tier for forty- 
two-pounder Paixhan guns; the second tier for 
eight and ten inch Columbiads, for throwing solid 
or hollow shot, and the upper tier for mortars and 


twenty-four-pound guns. The full armament of 











{Prick Five Cenrs. 


Entered according to Act of « ongress, in the Year 1841, by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Conrt for the Southern District of New York 


range. Some of the Columbiads, the most effective 


the fort, however, had not arrived there when | weapon for siege or defensive operations, a t 
Major Anderson took possession; but since its oc- | mounted. Four ofthe thir y-two-pe ander barbette 
y by the present garrison no efforts have guns are on pivot carriages, which gives them the 
been spared to place the work in an efficient state | entire range of the horizon, and othet's have a hori- 
of defense, by mounting allt available guns and zontal sweep of fire of 180 degree In ad 
placing them in salient poin As we before re- | to these weightier preparations for defense, th 
walls are pierced « v wl 
—_ — = - —— — muskets, of which there are 
| numbers ready and lo l I 
Magazine contains seve 
, barrels of gunpowder and 
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marked, the full armament of the fort is not in 
position, as only seventy-five of the one hundred 
and forty guns required for it are now mounted. 
Eleven Paixhan guns are among that number— 
nine of them commanding Fort Moultrie, which is 
within easy range, and the other two pointing 
toward Castle Pinckney, which is well out of 


supply of shot, powder 


for one year’s Fitge, 
amount of miseéllapeou 
stores. The garrison is amp! 
plied with water fay 

VW 


wells, which are supplied by t 
frecuent showers of ra? 

In a defensive ¢ trategi 
point of view, Fort Sumter tes 
its fire through all th channels 
from the sea ap proach to (har) n 
and has a full sweep of 1 
rear, or city si le The fort i 


ciently out of rayge from a lan 
tillery attack, so that all apprehen- 
sions for breaching it from 
source may be put at rest i! 
of the guns from 
nter is three miles; but for acc 


rate firing, sufficient to hull a ves- 


maximum range 





sel, the distance would require to t 
reduced one-half of that figure. The 
war garrison of the fort is six hun- 
dred men, but only seventy-nive of 
that number are within its walls 

Some military men have « 
municated to the Meruld a plan f 
taking Fort Sumter, which is likely 
to be adopted by the South Car 
linians in the event of an attack 
The Herald says: 

** The question eo often mooted, I« I 
Vit Sumter impregnable against any attack 


by the South Caroliz 






wer emphatically in t 





min troops? we a 
| negative. In making thie statement we 
have the opinion of an officer who ! 
served twenty-seven years in the Ame 
ican army, who says the work can be car- 
ried by an assaulg on the south or gore 
side of the fort—its weakest point—and 
thus force the main gateway entrance (> 
the work, and by attacks with smalier 
tachments effecting an entrance throt 
open embrasures of the fort, at whi 

guns are mounted. The attack woul 
doubt be made j 

that the movements of the 


a 


st before daybr 





events, the only obstacle to the approa 
tilla from Charleston w i 
posure to the fire of a few barbette gune ; 
and if the attacking force should be 
fortunate as to gain a position within one- 
f a mile of the fort these gut r 
we depressed er zh to keep the 
ante in short range; bence the defe 
f the fort would depend upon the mo 
ketry of the garrison, and, when the s 
snilants shall approach near the walls of 
the fort, to cimplete the defer it 
hand-grenades and shells dropped 
he ramparts 
Sumter is full 
lightest doubt; and that that att 
when it shall be put into execution, wil 
be made upon the most scientific az 


etrategical principles.” 





The same authority gives us the 
following about Columbiad guns 

‘*Many persons are under the impre 
sion that cannon of very large size, suc 
as those with which Fort Sumter is arm 
can do great damage at a distance ‘ f fon 
or five miles; but euch is not the fact, « 
ascertained by actaal experiment by the 
United States Board of Ordnance. Cor 
mander Dahigren, in his work on heat 
artillery, has gived the result. The fur 
thest range of a hundred-pound shell, ev.n 
atan elevation of thirty-five degrees given 
to the gun, is 4828 yards; the tim 
flicht being’ thirty-five seconds 
at twelve-inch Columbiad, the large-t 


rhe 
gre 
gun made, loaded with twenty-five poun 
of powder, a shell of 172 pounds, and the 
piece at an elevation of thirty-five degrees, has made « 
range only of 5409 yards, the projectile occupy ing thirty- 
two seconds in its flight.” By increasing the’ el vation ¢ 
thirty-nine degrees, only 100 yards more was geined in 
the range. From the same gun, with a charge of powder 
twenty-eight pounds, a shell of 180 pounds, and an eleva 
tion of thirty-five degrees, a range of 5671 yards has been 
attained: and at an elevation of thirty-nine degrees, © 
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range of B761 yards (three and a third miles), which is 
the greatest that has ever been accomplished by any gun 
in our eervice. The flight occupied thirty-six seconds. 
Charleston is therefore pertectly safe from the guns of Fort 
Sumter. Hf it were even within the farthest range of those 
guns, the angle of elevation necessary to accom} ~h such 
ag distance is so extreme that to hit the city woul! be a 
matter of extreme uncertainty. The guns of Fort Sumter 
ean only be rai-ed to an elevation of thirty-three degrees, 
on account of the casemates, and consequently could do no 
damage beyond about two miles and a half, 

* A tep-inch Columbiad, at an elevation 
degrees, will throw a shell about three mi r 
no such guns in barbette at Fort Sumter, and if there are 
any casemate guns of that calibre no such elevation could 
be had. Th upper surface of the gun would strike # ist 
the top of the embrasure at an e.evation far short of thir- 








of thirty-three 
s rhere are 








ty-tirce degrees. 
The garrison of the fort consists of the foliowins 
United States troops: 
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MOULTRIE AT PRESENT. 


We pull 
us fiom ¢ 
on Sullivat i 
Carclina. O 
Mou r | Site 
and gun lages 


fore he left 
present under the 
of the <« 
is serving Major 
whose histors 
known. Ac 
ited Fort Moultrie 








orres 


last week, and thus deseribes it: 







inclosed 
water eid 

wh sai 
Tairably ada; 
etorming party or by regular 








say, provided it is not exposed t fir 
rison in Fort Sumter Passing along it 
joined the throng of 





very deep moat, we 
the entrance 

He eae 
kets and y 
lieve a lieute 

















+ have been 


nted directly 


below the ramparts, thot 
They 







Mizeion, acc ix 1 out, a 
quant ew hs t pyramidal 
turt f bright re bettle of | 
whisky h \ lves | 
to obt priv fent l Ithe | 
fort, | - 1 Ad fur i tance, | 
whom I encountered in t return to the city, gave me | 
some few particular tothe! f the interior j 
“The can abled by Major Anderson still lie in | 
picturesque confusion, all smoke-stained snd dis . 
- | 

| 


were twelve 


Kentuckian's ob- 
attempt t top 
not be 
aad 


rmant wast le to con- 


n re- 


| one ort at Fort Sumter, 
g what ix now the only water approach 
, six or ten eunken vessels ef- 
, any vessel endeav- 
ering to enter the harbor rill of the command. 
er of Fort Moultrie, coul!, and probably would, be de- 
etroyed or disalled—in case that formidable Fort Sumter 
did not interfere. 

“ For the rest, all was preparation within Fort Moultrie; 
huge stacks of barrils of sand, covered with hides sh eld- 
ing the guns, the apparatus for heating shot and shell in 
order, the powder megazine bur‘ed in sand, sentinels on 
the look-out every where, and drilling in progress perpetu- 
ally. That its present occupants will fight bravely and 
desperately, and hold it to the last extremity, admits of no 
queetion.” 





fectually blockading 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

Ow1NnG to the long passages which the ocean 
steamers are making at this season, we did not re- 
ceive our advance proof-sheets of the next part of 
Mr. Dickens's new Novel, Gkeat Expectations, 
in time to have it illustrated. We therefore omit 
it this week. It will appear in our next Num- 
ber, with the usual graphic Illustrations by Joun 
McLenan, Esq. 


THE COMING WAR IN EUROPE. 
lela SEWARD remarked, in the 

course of his recent speech on the crisis, 
that the year Is6] would witness the renewal 











of a ger I war in Eure pe, waged to win pre- 
cis cli a government as we enjoy. As the 
t returned from a widely-extend- 
ed i ! in the econvrse of wi ‘h he 
en ies of intima intercourse 
wi esi ral of the great. 
est | i ations, his opimion is entitled to 
we 
There , at presen’, in Europe three unset- 
tled questions of the first importance. The first 


is the question of Venetia; the next, that of 
Hungary ; the third, that of ‘lurkey. 





ve same. All the other | 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. | 


The Italians, now generally united under the | 


swav of Victor Emanuel, demand that the 
whole peninsula, from the Alps to the Mediter- 
ranean, be united under one head. ‘The brave 
but hopeless struggle which the ex-King of 
Naples is making at Gaeta will soon be brought 
As soon as Venetia is settled, the 
without 


to a close. 
Pope will prol ably be dispos d of, 
bloodshed, by some scheme which will leave 
him a nominal sovereign without lay subjects, 
residing within the > King of 
Italy. Bat the question of Venetia can not 
ap} arently be decided without an appeal to 
arms. ‘The Italians are determined that Vene- 
tia shall form part of their kingdom. ‘The Ve- 
netinns are bent on treeing themselves from a 
Austria, on the other hand, res- 


dominions of the 


foreign yoke. 


olutely refuses cither to sell or to give away 
is seems to be one 


settled with- 


terms. ‘1 


anv 


Venetia on 


of those ¢ tbe 


nswhi rcan ne 





the use of bayonets It is taken t 
that, simult is] 
against Venetia, Hungary 
in rebellion. In 1848 Hu 
pendence, and would have maintained it against 
all the power of the Austrian empire had it not 
been tor the Russia is 


not likely to The km- 


peror has his hands full with his great seheme 


Will rise Once more 
rary won her inde- 


interference of Russia. 


interlere ut present. 


for the emancipation of the serfs, and is not 
particularly likely to afford any more aid to so 
ungrateful an ally as Austria proved herself in 
1856. Whether the Hungarian leaders will 
have the nerve and sagacity requisite to con- 
duct their enterprise to 
attained in 1548 remains to be 


as successful an issue as 


seen: that 


was 








they will make the attempt is beyond question. 
Finally, the great Question d’Urient —the 
Eastern Question—mnst be settled, one way or 


the other. Some disposal must be made of the 
us dominions of the wotn-out and help- 
less Sultan. Tn 1854 Russia was driven to 
make war on Turkey from the imbecility of the 
Turkish Government. In 1856 England and 
France were compelled to lend their forces to 
do police duty in Turkey, to keep the kingdom 
together. In 1860 France was obliged to oceu- 
py a Turkish province in order to prevent the 
continuance of massacres which appalled the civ- 
ilized world, Ever since 1825, in fact, the Sul- 
tan has been incapable of governing his empire, 
and at periodical intervals foreign powers have 
been compelled to interfere, cither with friend- 
ly or with hostile intentions, to maintain order 
and check the flow of blood. It is high time 
that this anomalous state of things were brought 
to an end. We notice many indications that 
the Emperor of the French has determined to 
settle the vexed question. Whether he pro- 
poses to do so in concert with Russia or with 
England remains to be seen. The extensive 
naval armament which he is fitting out have 
led many to expect that he designs, at no dis- 
tant day, to break with England, and to pursue 
a policy, in concert with Russia, which may 
menace British communication with India. 
Others, again; basing their opinions on the lib- 
eral commercial policy lately inauzurated in 
France, and on the abolition of the passport 
system, expect him to pursue the policy initiat- 
ed in 1854, and to prefer the British to the 
Russian alliance. Whichever course he adopts, 
however, it seems more than probable that the 
year 1861 will witness the settlement, by France, 
in some shape or other, of this Eastern ques- 
tion. That that settlement must involve some 
fighting is quite obvious 

Thus the year bids fair to be marked with a 
red stain in the annals of European history. 
Would that we could have added—as for half a 
century we have been used to do, in prognos- 
ticating European wars—that while the Old 
World was once more plunging into bloodshed, 
the United States were pursuing the’even tenor 
of their peaceful way, losing no day's work in 
fighting, and spilling no life by the ball or the 
bayonet! 











WANTED—A CAPITAL. 





Some practical people, viewing the dissolu- 
tion of the Union as a fixed faet, and assuming 





that all or nearly all the Border States will 
with their Soutl v4 s. are i | 
cisting about in seiveh «f ad Ca] ! 
leading rnal vests New York a 





new United States, 


proper m t opol s for ! é 
Cincinnati has al- 


In the West we hear that 
ready been selected as the proper place for the 
capital city. Chicago bas some friends; and | 


ardent Pennsylvanians urge the claims of Phila- 
delphia with the argument that, if the scat ot 
government had never been removed from 
thence, many present difficulties would have 
been obviated. 

This problem of the solution of a capital 
city is peculiarly American, In Europe, capital 
cities seem lke the man with the neck, 
which a hindly Samaritan, finding him knocked 
senseless by the overthrow of a coach, was try- 
i ind who 





wry 






ing to straighten by vigorous torsior 
fex bly exclaimed, * Born so!” Llow Paris, Lon- 
doy, Madrid, Lisbon, Vienna, ete into 
capital cities, the memory of man sutliceth not 
» European capitals, St. 


prew 


toexplain, Or 
Petersburg is the only our 
founded for the purpose of being 


which was expressly 


ra metropolis ; 











and to this day, the old families in Russia speak 
of it as an upstart town, and re ve Moscow 
as the genuine capital. Victor Emanuel, 
Italy, is choosing 1 ( l, to be s 
but then, Rome is fashioned t is | I by an 
expericl ol twe -tive hu 

In « ld Colonial davs t I t ‘ 
t 7% hv Wil ly 
1 ted ‘ | \ 
»' Lb New I ( l 
! Ll ! A 
I 

1 

r t ] 
Cities W bad places for Legislatures to m 
in consequence of the risk of ile moby 2 
ure Under t principl \ ny supers 
seded New York, H ing P hia, Co- 
lumbia Charleston, and throughout the States 
some small central t 1was miade the seat of 
government. The same principles led to the 
selection of the District of Columbia as the 
seat of the General Government in place of 
New York and Philadelphia. 

We will undertake to say that both princi- 
ples may now be safely discarded. Railroads 
have rendered the question of distance imma 


less are of no 
1 be per 


» a vear—especially as legisla- 


terial. A few hours more or 
consequence in a journey which 
formed but on 
tors are allowed mileage ; 
gor and New Orleans a 
distant. <As to the s¢ inciple, the incon- 
venience of outside pressure is much less than 
the inconvenience of legislating in a remote 
community, away from the movement of the 
day, and apart from the forces of intellectual, 
commercial, and political activity. Any one 
who has lived at Washington can realize the 
truth of this. Members of Congress in that 
clty have no opinions at all until they receive 
the New York papers. People in Washington 
actually look to the New York papers for the 
news of their own city. It is New York jour- 
nalism which does the thinking for the whole 
community—Washington included. This city 
is the centre of news, the centre of thonght, the 
centre of all our commercial, intellectual, po- 
litical, and national activity. Much time and 
much trouble would be obviated if it were also 
the centre of our government. 

The tendency of civilization is toward cen- 
tralization. This great principle we have hith- 
erto neglected in the location of our capital cit- 
ies. lerhaps it may emerge from the present 
imbroglio, and become generally recognized. 


and nowadays Ban 
> only **a few hours” 








TOS LOUNGE. 





JOHN ARDENS AND JAMES PLACENS. 


Why people steal umbrellas without a sense of 
guilt, why Old Fogeyism should he called Conserv- 
ative, and why hackmen should always expect to 
be paid more than the legal and reasonable fare, 
are questions which will be found difficult to an- 
swer. It is probably not worth while to discuss 
them; but experience occasionally sharpens your 
interest in them. If, for instance, you have just 
paid five dollars for a fine silk umbrella, and Jones, 
by the most natural mistake in the world, takes it 
up as he goes out, and leaves in its place the sub- 
stantial seventy-five cent gingham which he has 
just bought upon the street, you are less inclined 
to discuss than to do the same thing without the 
dis ; and so, likewise, if some purblind old pair of 
eyes insists upon disbelieving in sunrise, you are 
very likely to believe that you understand the spir- 
it which has always made difficulty in history. 
And when, having supposed you were to pay fifty 
cents for a fare, you arrive at the end of the jour- 
ney and are asked to pay two dollars, you find that 
you have a very vivid interest in the question why 
the Jarveys always do so. 7 

Now, do you know the best thing to do under 
the circumstances? It may not be the most hero- 
ic, nor the justest, nor the wisest; but it is the 
most peaceable course. Just pay it, and say no- 
thing about it; or make only some cheerful com- 
ment, such as “ Statiary’s riz, ain't it ?” or, “ Hacks 
is skerve hereatouts, ain't they?” It will provoke 
a correspondinaly cheerful smile from the coa hy, 


and vou will part the best friend< in the world 
For, \ ! r,and hive vour trank 
on the | , t ‘ ho ean 1 lo, and vet 
preserve your dignity OF cour if vou bappen 
to he of the Bonicia famil vou enn settle the bi 
tle Lill from the oulder: but the Jarvevs are 
wi-e, and the Benicia family is not usually over- 
charged. You may be very sure, if coachy over- 


charges you it is because he is quite confident that 





[January 26, 186]. 


you can't charge him over. If you say that it's 


too much, he says, oh no, and proves how ardix us 

the journey has l« If vou swear that it is more 
J a 

than the rate, he will retort that there is NO rate 


for luggage, but only for passengers. If you de. 
clare emphatically that you will not pay it, coach, 
remains immovable, and so dues your baggage. * 
There are, then, of course, but two alternatives 
compromise or war. Some well-disposed and reas. 
onable Jarveys will consent to compromise by tak. 
ing only three times their legal fare; but the he. 
roic and truculent hind stand out for all, 
fiscation of the 1 By this 


or a con. 
time the street 





isa 1, and the intelligent public is looking og 
with interest \ two courses present then 
selves—surrender or war. Mrs. Kabob, vour wop 
thy spouse, in the | teleyraphs through the 
window, surrend But the valiant heart in your 


bosom insists upon wa 
Now listen toa plain tale. The Lounger supped 


ate in Lot 14 1) very early in 





tic i philoso; cr But his cousin Ludo had an- 
other method When he wa I led ar 
tored by the mob cof ha rivers in Naples, cach 
vociferously urging the super 
riage, Ludovic pass 
or, and then tixi his 
lent of the « 1, said 
The cabby, or, as an Italian, we will sav, cab- 
baccio, was immediately profoundly defers ntial to 
Ludovic and insolently triumph ant over his fel- 
lows. He led the Way to his carriage, 
door, and stood with bowed head, 
remarked, with the 
ma, ma—non p sso.” (Yes, I want a carriage, but 
I can’t afford it.) Hie then bowed to eabbaccio, 
and passed serenely on; and never more was he 
molested by the importunity of Neapolitan cabbies. 
The moral of these ies I always supposed 
to be this: in thir ferent vield rather than 
quarrel. You'd better pay a cabby two dollars 
rather than insist upon his rightful fare of fifty 
cents, for which vou get change in a broken nose 
There are who prefer the latter course, but they 
are not of the T’lacens family There is another 
moral, too, indirectly conveved: in things essen- 
tial don't yield, though every bone in your body 
were broken. You may Iet a burglar break into 
the closet and carry off the spoons, if you don't 
choose to give him the chance of a shot at you, 
but if he is trying to break into your daughter's 
room, the shooting and its chances will not be all 
on one side. 


ilv on thre 
the most turt 


} n i 
« (Yes, I want one) 


opened the 
when Ludovic 


same calmness, ** Se, eoglia 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTER UPON RAILROAD 
EXTORTION 


Tue Indignation Committee upon City Railroads, 
if it gets a chance, will report elsewhere, and, lest 
it might not get a chance, beys to report here, 
through the Lounger, that it is a shame and im- 
position to compel passengers to stand up and be 
incommoded in the cars. It is not a complaint of 
the city of New York, alone, to which your Com- 
mittee invites your attention, but of every large 
city in the country blessed with street railroads. 
It is not the suffering of the owners and drivers of 
fine horses and carriages, tripped and racked by 
the iron rails in the thoroughfares, that is now con- 
templated by your Committee. But it is the uni- 
form outrage of swindling honest citizens in the 
peace of the Commonwealth, by extorting a half 
dime, be the same more or less, as the price of a 
passage with suitable accommodations, which pas- 
sage only is furnished without the accommodation 

The more moral steamers upon the North River, 
to Albany, announce the price of passage to be a 
dollar or fifty cents; but they alstain from speci- 
fving any kind of accommodation, so that if you 
wish to eat and sleep upon the way you must pay 
accordingly. But it is precively the 
seat that the city railway passenger buys when he 
parts with his half dinw 

Again, vour ¢ onimitt 





pus-age a l 


with the profvundest 


reverence for Mr. George Law, and the other ;en- 
tlemen, who, be vervorih the natural G 
erneors of the ¢ of N Yo k, would t pecit \ 
i ire Vv | of « hit of | ‘ 
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GROUP OF GUNS AND GUN CARRIAGES DISMANTLED BY MAJOR ANDERSON AT FORT MOULTRIE.—D: 
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ive rv preparation ia bing made to doit. He is in a very 
strong fortification, andone hat it is difficult to take, but it 
will be done by the force of numbers. There are 10,000 men 
20W anxious to make the attempt, but the authorities want 
itd with the least powible loss of life, and are so pre- 
T ae . It may be done before this reaches 

be done forcilly, certainly, unless Major An- 

ier and that I do not think he will d He 

» hundred men, and they are in a state 

ey are unwilling to fight in a war of this 

f them have families in Charleston and Sul- 

‘land, and it is reported they refused, on the 

trove back the Star of the Weal, to work 





erson did not fire a single gun on that 
it is enid, he would have done if he could 
have got hie men to obey. He has now more than half 
his foree in irons for ref gto obey him on that morn- 
This we learn from a deserter from his fort." 
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ABAMA, 
the secession ordinanee 
ages great satisfaction at Mobil Money was subscribed 

r the defense of the city. It seems, however, that the 
ems of the Convention are not prepared to sign the 
they have telegraphed their dele- 
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The passage of is said to have 








nanee of secosion; 
ation in Congres: not to resign their seats. All the ships 
2 Mobile have eleared for foreign porte. On lth the Leg- 


isistare met at Montgomery. The G — wa Memage 
urgse the neressity that Alabama at « laced upon 
the most efficient war footing, and the aad intment of a 


Military Board by the Legi-latur: 
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hasser, amidat the firing of cannona reneral enthusiasm. 
The seizure of the forts was noticed in our last number 
SKIZURK OF THE FLORIDA FORTS 


has received the following dispatch 
commanding Penaacola Navy- 


Seeretary Toucey 
from Flag-officer Annstr 
yard 

‘ Armed bodics of Florida and Alabama troops appeared 
before the gate of the Navy-yard and demanded posses 
sion. Having no means of resistance, [ surrenders d, and 
led d They are n pte! oy nel 
mmander in the Yard, has notified 
t of his resignation 

A dispatch to the Florida Senators rays 

‘We repaired down here and captured 
and Navy-y , and then paroled the offic: ra, granting 
them permission to continue to occupy their quarters. We 
are now in possession. This move was in consequence of 
the Government garrisoning Fort Pickena, which has be- 
fore remained unoccupied. You will propose to the Ad- 
ministration resuming the sfafu quo ante bellum, and 
we will immediately evacuate.” 

s said at the Department that the Navy-yard con- 
a hundred and fifty-six thousand dollars’ worth of 
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TUE CONVENTION. 
This boly met last week, and duly organized. On 18th 
sted a resolution declaring —first, that it is the duty 
reia to secede from the Union; and second, appoint- 
ing » committee to prepare an ordinance of secession. The 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 165 to 130. 


GEORGIA SECESSION 






THE CONVENTION IN ARKANSAS, 

An attempt to pass a Convention Bill having failed to 
pass the Senate Arkansas, the Arkansas Legislature on 
16th unanimously passed a bill submitting the question of 
calling a Convention tothe people on the 18th of February 
If a majority favors a Convention, the Governor is to ap- 
point the day 











ACTION OF MISSOURI. 

Mr. Johnson. Chairman of the Committee on Federal 
Relations, in the Missouri Senate, intro: ll in the 
Senate on 16th January, which provide Governor 
shall xppoint one Commissioner fi ngressional 
District to a Consulting Convention « to be 
held at Nashville, on the 4th of February e upon a 
common ikeur, by way of endment to the Constitution, 
to be made by the Slave States, and the result to be laid 
before the Conventi ncalled in the third section. To that 
Convention the Gove rnor is directed to appoint three Com- 
Missioners from thi« State, to meet three Commission: ra 
from exch of the thirty-three States—the latter Conven- 
tion to be held at Wheeling on the I1th of February, f r 
the purpose of adjusting the present difficulties, to pre. 
serve the Union, and to aver. civil war. The Governor 


i al-o required to appoint one Commissioner to proceed to 
Iilinois and request the Legislature to second the move- 
Ment, and use ite influence with the other Free States to 
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A petition praying the adopti 
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THE VIKNGINIA LEGISLATURE, 
In the Virginia Senate, on 17th January, the Com 


on Federal Relations reported re itions that, ir 


ion of the General Assembly, the propositions 

the Crittenden resolutions constitute «uch a basi 
ild be accepted by the people of thi 2 
t Commissioners be appointed to the General 
, aleo to South Carolina and 





instructions reepectfully to r 


States, w i 1 
dent and the authorities of such States to agree to abetain, 

the proceedings contemplated by the action of this 
General Assembly, trom acts calculated to produce a col 


en the States and the General Govern- 
ble opposition was manifested, and a rub 





as adopted the resolutions reported by the 
Fed Relations, contemplating a National 
gton on the 4 , 
the Commissioners ¢ 
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GOVERNOR HOUSTON FIRM FOR UNION, 


A correspondent of the Petersburgh Azpress writes from 
Waco, Texas, under date of January 2: 

**General Houston addressed the people here yesterday 
in a highly conservative speech. He declared that he felt 
it to be his solemn duty to warn the people of his State 
agninst the extremities into which the politicians of South 
Carolina and other States would hurry them. He de- 
clared emphatically that he would not give his official 
sanction to the call of a Convention, except upon condition 
that the people of Texas should afterward pass judgment 
upon its action. He was lstened to with attention and 
respect while speaking, but it was perfectly obvious that 
the crowd was against him in sentiment; and after the 
close of his remarks the voice of bitter denunciation was 
heard in every private circle. ‘Old San Jacinto,’ how- 
ever, bears the abuse heaped upon him with great equa- 
nimity. He says he is right, and that time will convince 
his present assailants of the wrong they are inflicting upon 
the country. His old companions in arms, the ‘carly set- 
tlers' of Texas, are generally with him on the absorbing 
issue of the day—at least, such is the case with those I 
have seen in this quarter." 





MESSAGE OF TIIN GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The inauguration of Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, 
took place at Harrisburg on Uh. The Gubernatorial 
Message pledges the State Administration to stand by the 
Constitution and the Unio, and says there is nothing in 
the life or acts of Mr. Lincoln to warrant the idea that his 
policy will be inimical to any section; that nothing has 
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PERSONAL, 


Henry S. Lane was inaugurated Governor 








sworn in as Governor 





FOREIGN NEWS. 














occurred to justify the present excitement: that if l’enn- 
sylvania has passed laws obstructing the fulfi it of the 
National compet, they ought to be repealed ; that when | 
prostrated by the legislation of the General Government 








adverse to her interests, she has patiently waited for re- 
dress; that by her action in the late election she had no 
design to interfere with the rights of other Siates; that | 





obl ns 
ral Gov 


and that 


no State can secede or abrolve itself from the 
of the Union; that it is the first duty of the Fed | 
ernment to stay anarchy and enforce laws ; | 
amendments to the Constitution, made in a constituti } 
manner, will be deliberately considered by the peop | 

| 

| 











the importance demands 


MESSAGK OF THE GOVERNOR OF WISCONSIN 
The Wisconsin Legislature met and or 
and Governor Randall's Message was delivered at no 
It commends the subject of military affairs to the wisd 
and discretion of the Legislature, and says the signs of 
the times indicate that there may arive a contingency in 
the condition of the Government when it will become nec- 
essary to rexpond to the call of the national Government 
for men and means to maintain the integrity of the Union 
and thwart the designs of men engaged in organized 
treason. ©n the subject of ecession, he says t! 
league of States, but a government of the poople 
general Government can not change the character of a 
State Government, or usurp any power over it not dele- 
gated, nor can any State change the character of the Unit- 
ed States Government, restrict or increase its jurisdiction, 
or impair any of its rights. He argues that the election 
of Mr. Lincoln was legal, and is no just cause for complaint | 
from any quarter. He says the Constitution makes no | 
man asiave. Slavery can not go into free territory under | 


ganized on 10th 











the Constitution, neither can it exist outside of local law; 
therefore the Personal Liberty laws are found, or should 
be, upon the statute in every State. Every living human 
being has the right to a legal teet, whether he i 
man oraslave. Should the Legislature think the I’ 
al Liberty Hill of Wisconsin in conflict with the United 
States Constitution, then it should be made to conform 
therewith, but no fear and no hope of a reward should in- 
duce a free people to break down the walls of their prot: 
tion. We will make a sacrifice of our feeling to conciliate, 
but no sacrifice of our principles. The right of a State to 
secede can never be admitted. Once in the Union, a State 
must remain until the Union is destroyed. 
The Message gives great satisfaction. 





STOPPAGE OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
We have reports of a terrible state of affairs on the Mis- 


sissippi River. It is stated tha: t 




















« have planted cannon at va the banks 
of the riv that one teamboat ha is been denied passage, 
while others have been overhauled, and that several re- 
spectable pers have been cor lled to return to t | 
plices from whence they started The € reports are | 

rified by a member of Congr 
rik i OF TREASON, 
fonday, 14th, J Smalley delivered an import- | 





the Gran ry in the United Stat: s Circuit 
Court, cnt ian f high treason. Ile told them that the 
seizii ire of United Stat poperty ae ne a8 United | 
States flag by persons owing alk « to the United 


States, on aes high treason by ees ying war; that no | 
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and thus the 
will ex- 
» Governor Pick 
as he had none 
which was fan 
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{ Indiana on 


14th, and was on 16th elected United States Senator by 
the Legislature. He has resigned the Governorship. O 
P. Morton, the Lieutenant-Governor, appeared and was 


Lincoln, wife of the President-elect, is now in this 
ity, and, it is said, will remain here for a few days, i 
order t) make some needful pur es for the White House 
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ENGLAND. 
THE BOY MOLTARA AGAIN, 

A PRELIMINARY meeting of Jews of England, France, | 
Italy, and America, has been hel! at the Mansion House, | 
London, for the purpose of concerting new efforts for the | 
restoration of the child Mortara to his parent i 

' 
FRANCE. | 
THE RECEPTION ON NEW-YEAR'S DAY. 
The Paris Moi says Lord ¢ nfined himself | 
-D ener t n the respects | 
ns of the Tp=, in whose | 
name he spoke he per ink y j 
the wishes which you have ex I regard the | 
future with cor nee, be the friendly | 
e.ween the I utain peace, 
t of my desires 
AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
correspondence to the London Jerald 
of conversation to-day is an incident 
last night at the Théatre d irque Im- 
first performance of 
‘ , though | } 
I known to be tl 
pe S.cret and Ch | 
t ft the pl t | 
represented in the blackest col nd t 
the very e1 ! nt of persecuted inr ace; the Fre 
army are hero enge! berat et There is m 
expenditure of ¢ r yreatness,’ a 
* dizinterestedp thing satisfactor 
ily by the end of t rship of the piece 
being w knowr g intimated his | 
intention t the first performance, & great - | 
ber of dipk ti-t taken boxes, and the remainder of | 
the audience was ma » of Senators, functionaries, jor 
nali-~ta, police , and famins The Emperor arrived at 
about eight ck, when the first act was over, —o 
loudly applauded on ntrance The four last acts 
literally crammed with allusions to the * beneficent’ infil, - 
ence of France, which invari r it down the house, 





ing their eyes on the Emperor, wh 
arance of grim satisfaction. 


hen, in the middle of the th 






rd act, the ac 
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te 


» looked on with 
But matters came to 


r re- 


to the following 


a state of 


the 


In Paris 


ing Ald-el-Kader, gave utterance 

sentence * The Eastern question can only be solved by the 
eword of Napoleon IIL’ The andience rose in 
frantic enthusiasm, shouting, * Vive ( Empereur ! * Vive 
la Questione d’Orient His Majesty appeared to appre- 
ciate the compliment, for he rose and advanced to 
front of g repeatedly, while the members 
of the corps omatique looked extremely blue 

1 vi spoken of as a political manifesta- 





PRUSSIA. 





DEATH OF THE KING, 
d m Cape Race announce 
ing His Majesty King Fre 
IV 1 of Frederick William ILL, was bern on Oct 


The very greatest care wa 











ed ion, and some th gui-hed mn 
day wer his instructor j onarch w 

atr t of the great battles f in 1813, 1814 

alt , he was not intrusted with any comma 
was called to the throne in 1540 by the ath of his 
and distingui-h d his secession by r Pt dace 
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| been predicted that, upon his 
2 DB tia would have a strong G 
ee ort ition. He is exceedingly am 
| bisious—rerol rmined in his views—and has 
} made Freder a model for all his conduct. 
m married the Princess Roya) of Fu- 





His Majesty 


AUSTRIA. 


PROTESTANTISM IN THE ASCENDANT. 





I y has drawn up a bill relative to 

li testant ¢ . rch in the Hungarian 
Provinces S 1 enactments of it are absolutely con- 
trary tot pulations of the Concordat. 
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DISTURBANCES IN HUNGARY. 
January 6, cays 
ok place at Keere rem pt, 
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t I ] 
the r id 
al of the Ruse . 
. y he n hope and fear—and, moreover, 
fu t ent as to the subject of the secret con- 
i" 
< ACY AT NAPLES. 

A telegrar ples, Friday. J ary 4, enys: “A 
conspira f on party | diveovered, but 
it is without importance. Four Royali«t Generals have 
been arrested, 2¢ of the agents of King Francis I! 
who had come from Gacta. Prince Carignan is expected 
here on the 15th inst. Several Neapolitan officers have 
been arrest 

THE SALE OF VENETIA. 
The Paris correspondent of the London Herald say: 


“Tam informed that negotiations are still being attempted 
for the sale of Venetia. They are, according to private 
letters from a well-informed source at Vienna, mere waste 
of time Austrian government, it is moreover stated, 
e to —_ and London, intimating that she 


up Venetia when driven out of the quadri- 





will only 






































lateral by force of arms. We may, therefore, consider 
war inthe epring as inevitable. According t& pnd let 
ters from Berlin, one hundred and twenty rified guns are 
being made f istrian government. One } if f 
the order is to be ¢ yleted and delivered by the 15th of 
January, and the r inder by the 1st of March.” 
CHINA. 
THE LOOT OF THE PALACE. 

The China 7elecraph says: ** The prize-money taken 
in the Emperor’s Su ony tituated some miles out 
of Pek I nts (fi 1¢ troops engaged there) to about 
£23, 14 1 is made up by a sum of £14,000 in rycee sil- 
ver, whic eF rench handed over (in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty) as the British ehare of what they had 
found in the Imperial Treasury, and by one of £9000, real. 
ized by the sale by auction in the camp of articles which 
Engl fficers had looted, and which Sir Hope Grant 
made i! ve up, declaring on their words of honor that 
they had 80; the articles brought large prices, and as 
Sir Hope ant and his tw erals of divisions, Napier 
end Michel, gave up their shares, it allowed for mos arr ay 

ale: First-class field officers, £60; ond- 
ers, £'; chaplains, £40; £50; 
; sergeants, etc., £7 10 es, £5. 7 he 
would have been very ¢ rable had the 





ees pala e for twe ) days prior 
troops coming up to The French, it is supposed 
had some private inf oaien General Montauban is said 
ed £50,000 as his personal share,’ 


MEXICO. 
THE TRICMPH OF THE 
» the Mexican Extraordinarr,, « 
h 


t had possession 





LIBERALS, 
f Mexico Citr, 





nor space ad mit of our going into lenrth- 







‘Neither time 
l t 








ened the fall of the « le in this capital 
Suffice it te ) SAY, that after adalajara, on the 
Sith of Oct , General Ortega, principal military chief 
nal f *, lost no time in marching his 

ft Mexico with the greater part of his troops, 

ry « ns, and the first news we had 





brought here by himself on Sunday morn- 
d here, accompanied « nly »y tw 
‘Le -tory was soon out. He had lost 
rnation was at once depicted upon the 
sans, and hiding-places were in de- 





account of the 


eral Ortega: 


REPUBLIC OF MEXICO, FEDERAL ARMY. 
Tur Gexerat-tn-Cuter To His Exce.tency ras Mrxi- 
TER OF Wak: 

“On this day, after a hard fight, the forces under my 
command have entirely defeated the troops of the enemy, 
who, in strength of eight thousand men, with thiry pieces 
of artillery, were headed by D. Miguel Miramon, Marquez, 
Velez, Ni grete, Ayestaran, Cobos, Valle, and Joaquin Mira- 
mon. They abandoned to us their trains, artillery, and 
ammunition, and thousands of prisoners. ‘The fight com- 
menced at eight o'clock in the morning on the hights of 
San Miguel Calpulalpan, and was fini=hed a little after ten 
o'clock the same morning. Those of our troops who took 
part in the action were the divisions from Zacatecas, San 

mis Pot M re lia, Guanajuato, and one brigade trom 
Guadalajara. the valor of these we owe this important 


battle is thus briefly given by Gen- 




















triumph, whi 11s undoubtedly secured the pacification 
of the republic 

“JI bee your Excellency to congratulate his Excellency 

» President for this success, advising him that probably 
the dav after to-morrow the Federal army will be in the 
capital of the republ and in the name of the army I beg 
his Excellency the Prosident to come as soon as poasible te 
that city, in « to act re promptly in behalf of the 
constitutional order 

“ Hactenpa or San Paancisco, December 1860,” 

Early on the morning of the ‘5th the forces of Aureliano 
entered and took poe=-ion of the city gates, and early in 
the day the Constitutional forces commenced pouring in. 
General Ortecn entered about noon, without any pomp or 

y, and took t rters in the National Palace. 





ent Juarez os his Cabinet are expected here with- 


in a few days 
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THE GRAY WOMAN. 

Tene is a mill by the Neckar-side to which 
many people resort for coffee, according to the 
fashion which is almost national in Germany. 

I went to driak coffee there with some friends 
in 184—. The stately old miller came out to greet 
us, as some of the party were known to him ot old. 

My friend asked the daughter of the house for 
permission to go into an inner chamber, and see 
her mother. It was granted, and we went into a 
sort of salon overlouking the Neckar; very small, 
very bright, and very close. Sitting there, while 
my friend kept up a brisk conversation in a lan- 
guage which I but half understood, my eve was 
caught by a picture in a dark corner of the room, 
and I got up to examine it more nearly. 

It was that of a young girl of extreme beauty ; 
evidently of middle rank. ‘There was a sensitive 
refinement in her face, as if she almost shrank 
from the gaze which, of necessity, the painter must 
It was not over-well paint- 


is 


have fixed upon her. 
ed, but I felt that it must have been a good like- 
ness, from the strong impress of peculiar character 
which I have tried to describe. From the dress, I 


should guess it to have been painted in the latter | 


half of the last century. And I afterward heard 
that I was right. 

There was a little pause in the conversation. 

“Will you ask Frau Scherer who this is?’ 

My friend repeated my question, and received 
a long reply in Geriatr round 
and translated it to me. 


Then sh 








It is the likeness of a great-a 
band’s.” (My friend was standi 
looking at the picts vith svi 
“See! here is the name on the o 
Bible, ‘Anna Scherer, 1778." 
there is a tr ion in family 





girl, with her ¢ mplexion of lili 
her color so enti 





known by the n e Gray 

speaks as if this A r lived ins 
of life-long terror does not know « 
refers me to her husband for them. She th 


has some papers. which were written by t 
al of that picture for her dauchter, who died in this 
very house not long after our friend there was mar- 
ried. We can ask Herr Scherer for the whole story 
if vou like.” 

“Oh yes, pray do!” said I. And as our host 
came in at this moment to ask how we were fating, 
and to tell us that he had sent to Heidelberg for 
carriages to convey us home, seeing no chance of 
the heavy rain abating, wy friend, after thanking 
him, passed on to my request. 

“Ah!” said he, his face chanzing, ‘‘ the aunt 
Anna hada sad history. It was all owing to one 
of those hellish Frenchmen ; and her daughter suf- 
fered for it—the cousin Ursula, as we all called 
To be sure the good cous- 
The sins of the 


lier when I was a child. 
in Ursula was his child as well. 
fathers are visited on their children, The lady 
would like to know all about it, would 
Well, there are papers—a kind of apology the 
aunt Anna wrote for putting an cnd to her daugh- 
ter’s engagement—or rather, facts which she re- 
vealed that prevented cousin Ursula from marry- 
ing the man she loved; would never 
have any other good fellow, else [ have heard say 
my father would have been thankful to have made 
her his wife.” All this time he was remmaging 
in the drawer of an old-fashioned and now 
he turned round, with a buudle of yellow MSs. in 
his band, which he gave to my friend, saying, 
“* Take it home, take it home; and if you care to 
make out our crabbed German writing, you may 
keep .it as long as you like, and read it at your 
leisure. Only I must have it back again when 
you have done with it, that’s all.” 

And so we became possessed of the manuscript 
of the following letter, which it was our employ- 
ment, during many a lons evening that ensuing 
wiater, to translate, and in some parts to abbrevi- 
ate. The letter becan with some reference to the 
pain which she had already inflicted upon her 
daughter by some unexplained opposition to a 
project of marriage; but I doubt if, without the 
clew with which the gocd miller had furnished us, 
we could have made out even this much from the 
passionate, broken sentences that made us fancy 
that some scene between the mother and daughter 
—and possibly a third person—had occurred just 
before the mother had begun to write. 


she ? 


and so she 


Lureau, 


‘Thou dost not love thy child, mother! Thou 
dost not care if her heart is broken!” Ah, God! 
and these words of my heart-beloved Ursula ring 
in my ears as if the sound of them would fill them 
when I lie a-dying.. And her poor tear-stained 
face comes between me and every thing else. 
Child! heurts do not break ; life is very tough as 
well as very terrible. But I will not decide for 
thee. I will tell thee all; and thou shalt bear the 
burden of choice. I may be wrong; I have little 
wit left, and never had much, I thiuk; but an in- 
stinct serves me in place of judgment, and that in- 
stinet tells me that thou and thy Henri must never 
be married. Yet, | may beinerror. I would fain 
make my child happy. Lay this paper before the 
good priest, Schriesheim, if, after reading it, thou 
hast doubts which make thee uncertain. Only I 
will tell thee all now, on condition that no spoken 
word ever passes between us on the subject. It 
would kill me to be questioned. I should have to 
sce all present again. 

My father he!d, as thou knowest, the mill on the 
Neckar, where thy new-found uncle, Scherer, now 
lives. Thou rememberest the surprise with which 
we were received there last vintage twelvemonth. 
How thy uncle disbelieved me when I said that I 
was his sister Anna, whom he had long believed 
to be dead, and how I had to lead thee underneath 
the picture, painted of me long ago, and point out, 
feature by feature, the likeness between it and 
thee; and how, as I spoke, I recalled first to my 
own mind, and then by speech to his, the details 
of the time when it was painted ; the merry words 
that passed between us then, a happy boy and girl; 








the position of the articles of furniture in the room ; 
our father's habits ; the cherry-tree, now cut down, 
that shaded the window of my bedroom, through 
which my brother was wont to squeeze hims: If, in 
order to spring on to the topmost bough that would 
bear his weight; and thence would pass me bar k 
his cap laden with fruit to where | sat on the win- 
dow-sill, too sick with fright for him to care much 
for eating the cherries. 

And at length Fritz gave way, and believed me 
to be his sister Anna, even as though I were risen 
from the dead. And thou rememlerest how he 
fetched in his wife, and told her that I was not 
dead, but was come back to the old home once 
more, changed as I was, And she would scarce 
believe him, and scanned me with a cold, distrust- 


| ful eve, till at length—for I knew her of old as 


Babette Muller—I said that I was well-to-do, and 
needed not to seek out friends for what they had to 
give. And then she asked—not me, but her hus- 
band—why I had kept silent so long, leading all— 
father, brother, every one that loved me in my own 
dear home—to esteem me dead? And then thine 
unele (thou rememberest 7) said he cared not to 
know more than I cared to tell; that [ was his 
Anna, found again, to be a ble-sing to him in his 
old age as [had been in his boyhood. 1 thanked 
him in my heart for his t t; for were the need for 
, | could not 





























telli yg all less than it see to me nm 
speak of my past life. But she, who was my sister- 
in-law still, hell back her welcome, and, for want 
L not go to live in Heide ras I had 
forehand, in order to be near my brother 
) I myself with his » be 
y Ursula when [ should l leave 

rl. 
te Maller was, as I may say, t] 

cause of all my life’s sufferin She was a baker's 
dauchter in Heidelberz—a great beauty, as people 
said, and, indeed, as I could s for myself. I, 
tox hou sawest my pictur was reckoned a 
beauty, and I believe I w Babette Muller 
looked upon me as a rival he liked to be ad- 





her. 1 hac 
andfather Fritz, 
» head apprentice 





mired, and had no one mucl 
several people to love m Th 
the old servant Kitchen Karl, t! 


at the mill—and I feared ad ition and notice, 
and the being stared at ast ‘Schone Mullerin” 
wheuever | went to make my purchases in Heidel- 
berg. 

Those were happy, peaceful days! I had 
Kitchen to help me in the house-work, and what- 


ever we did pleased my brave old father, who was 
always gentle and indulgent toward us women, 
though he was stern enouch with the apprentices 
inthe mill. Karl, the oldest of these, was his fa- 
vorite; and I can see now that my father wished 
him to marry me, and that Karl himself was de- 
sirous todo so. But Karl was rough-spoken and 
passionate—not with me, but with the others—and 
I shrank from him in a way which, I fear, gave 
him pain. And then came thy uncle Fritz’s mar- 
riage; and Babette was brought to the mill to be 
its mistress, Not that I cared much for giving up 
my post, for, in spite of my father’s great kindness, 
I zlways feared that I did not manage well for so 
large a family (with the men, and a girl under 
Kitchen, we sat down eleven each night to sup- 
per). Bat when Babette began to tind fault with 
Kitchen, I was unhappy at the blame that fell on 
faithful servants; and by-and-by I began to see 
that Babette was egsing on Karl to make more 
open love to me, and, as she once said, to get done 
with it, and take me off toa home of my own. My 
father was growing old, and did not perceive all 
my daily discomfort. The more Karl advanced, 
the more I disliked him. Ile was good in the 
main, but I had no notion of being married, and 
could not bear any one who talked to me about it. 

Things were in this way when I had an invita- 
tion to go to Carlsruhe to visit a school-fellow, of 
whom I had been very fond. Babette was all for 
my going; I don’t think I wanted to leave home, 
and yet I had been very fond of Sophie Rupprecht. 
But I was always shy among strangers. Somehow 
the affair was settled for me, but not until both 
Fritz and my father had made inquiries as to the 
character and position of the Rupprechts. They 
learned that the fatlfer had held some kind of infe- 
rior position about the Grand Duke's court, and 
was now dead, leaving a widow, a noble lady, and 
two daughters, the elder of whom was Sophie, my 
friend. Madame Rupprecht was not rich, but more 
than respectable—genteel. When this was ascer- 
tained, my father made no opposition to my going ; 
Babette forwarded it by all the means in her pow- 
er, and even my dear Fritz had his word to say in 
its favor. 

At last I quitted the mill by the Neckar-side. 
It was a long dzy’s journey, and Fritz went with 
me to Carlsruhe. ‘the Rupprechts lived on the 
third floor of a house a little behind one of the 
principal streets, in a cramped-up court, to which 
we gained admittance through a door-way in the 
street. I remember how pinched their rooms 
looked after the large space we had at the mill; 
and vet they had an air of grandeur about them 
which was new to me, and which gave me pleas- 
ure, faded as some of it was. Madame Rupprecht 
was too formal a lady for me; I was never at my 
ease with her ; but Sophie was all that I had reco!- 
lected her at school—kind, affectionate, and only 
rather too ready with her expressions of admira- 
tion and regard. The little sister kept out of our 
way, and that was all we needed in the first enthu- 
siastic renewal of our early friendship. The one 
great olject of Madame Rupprecht’s life was to re- 
tain her position in society ; and as her means were 
much diminished since her husband's death, there 
was not much comfort, though there was a great 
deal of show, in their way of living—just the op- 
posite of what it was at my father’s house. [| be- 
lieve that my coming was not too much desired by 
Madame Rupprecht, as [ brought with me another 
mouth to be fed; but Sophie had spent a year or 
more in entreating for permission to invite me, and 
her mother, having onee consented, was too well- 
bred not to give me a stately welcome. 

The life in Carlsruhe was very different from 
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The hours were liter, the 
ive was 


what it was at home. 
coffee was weaker in the morning, the pot 
weaker, the boiled beef less relieved by other diet, 
the dresses liner, the evening engagements constant. 
I did not tind these visits pleasant. We might not 
knit, which would have relieved the tedium a lit- 
tle; but we sat in a circle, talking together. only 
gentleman, who, 








interrupted occasionally by a 
breaking out of the knot of men who stood near 
the door talking eagerly together, stele across th 
room on tip-toe, his hat under his arm, and, bring- 
ing his fect together in the position we call d the 
first at the dancing-s¢ hool, made a low bow to the 
lady he was going to address, The first time I 
saw these manners I could not help smiling; but 
Madame Rupprecht saw me, and spoke to me next 
morning rather severely, telling me that, of course, 
in my country breeding I could have seen nothing 
of court manners or French fashions, but that that 
was no reason for my laughing atthem. Of course 
I tried never to smile again in company. This 
visit to Carlsruhe took place in '89, just when every 
one was full of the events taking place at Pa 
and vet at Carlsruhe French fashions were n 
talked of than French politics. Madame Rup- 
precht, especially, thought a great deal of all 
French people. And this again was quite different 
tousathome. Fritz could hardly bear the name 
of a Frenchman; and it had nearly been an obsta- 
cle to my visit to Sophie that her mother preferred 
being called Madawe to her proper title of Frau. 














One night I was sitting next to Sophie, and 
lonzing for the time when we might have poer 
ant go home, so as to le able to speak toyet N 
hiag forbidden t dame Rupprecht’s rulcs of 
etiquctt which Iv | hibited a ! ( 
ny ssary ¢ ition passing l ‘ ! - 
bers of the same family when in iets I was 
sitting, I say, searcely keeping back my i linia 
tion to vawn, when two lemen came in, one of 


anger tothe whole party, 


whom was evidently a 
from the formal manner in which the host led him 
up, and presented him to I thought I 





had never seen any one so han » or so elegant. 
His hair was powdered, of course; but one could 
see from his complexion that it was fair in its nat- 
ural state. [lis features were as delicate as a girl's, 


and set off by two little ** mouches,” as we called 


patches in those days, one at the left corner of his 
mouth, the other prolonging, as it were, the richrt 
eye. [lis dress was blue and silver. I was so lost 
in admiration of this beautiful young man, that I 


was as much surprised as if the angel Gabriel had 
spoken to me when the lady of the house brought 
him forward to present him to me. She called him 
Monsieur de la Tourlle, and he began to speak to 
me in French; but though I understood him per- 
fectly, I dared not trust myseif to reply to him in 
that language. Then he tried German, speaking 
it with a kind of soft lisp that I thought charming. 
But before the end of the evening I became a little 
tired of the affected softness and effeminacy of his 
manners and the exaggerated compliments he paid 
me, which had the effect of making all the company 
turn round and look at me. Madame Ruppiecht 
was, however, pleased with the precise thing that 
displeased me. She liked either Sophie or me to 
create a sensation; of course she would have pre- 
ferred that it should have been her daughter, but 
her daughter's friend was next best. As we went 
away I heard Madame Rupprecht and Monsieur de 
la Tourelle reciprocating civil speeches with might 
and main, from which I found out that the French 
gentleman was coming to call on us the next day. 
I do not know whether I was more glad or fright- 
ened, for I had been kept upon stilts of good man- 
ners all the evening. But still I was flattered 
when Madame Rupprecht spoke as if she had in- 
vited him because he had shown pleasure in my 
society, and even more gratilied by Sophie's un- 
grudginy delight at the evident interest I had ex- 
cited in so fine and agreeable a gentleman. Yet, 
with all this, they had hard work to keep me from 
running out of the salon the next day when we 
heard his voice inquiring at the gate on the stairs 
for Madame Rupprecht. They had made me put 
on my Sunday gown, an they themselves were 
dressed as for a reception. 

When he was gone away, Madame Rupprecht 
congratulated me on the conquest I had made; 
for, indeed, he had scarcely spoken to any one else 
bevond what mere civility required, and had al- 
most invited himself to come in the evening to 
bring some new song, which was all the fashion in 
Paris, he said. Madame Rupprecht had been out 
all morning, as she told me, to glean informa- 
tion about Monsieur de la Tourelle. He was a 
propriétaire, had a small chateau on the Vosges 
Mountains; he owned land there, but had a large 
income from some sources quite independent of this 
property. Altogether, he was a good match, as 
she emphatically observed. She never seemed to 
think that I could refuse him after this account of 
his wealth; nor do I believe she would have al- 
lowed Sophie a choice, even had he been as old and 
ugly as he was young and handsome. I do not 
quite know—so many events have come to pass 
since then, and blurred the clearness of my recol- 
lections—if I loved him or not. He was very much 
devoted to me; he almost frightened me by the 
excess of his demonstrations of love. And he was 

ery charming to every body around me, who all 
»poke of him as the most fascinating of men, and 
of me as the most fortunate of girls. And yet I 
never felt quite at my ease with him. I was al- 
ways relieved when his visits were over, although 
I missed his presence when he did not come. He 
prolonget his visit to the friend with whom he was 
staying at Carlsruhe on purpose to woo me. He 
loaded me with presents, which I was unwilling to 
take, only Madame Rupprecht seemed to consider 
me an affected pruile if I refused them. Many of 
the-e presents consisted of articles of valuable old 
jewelry, evidently belonging to his family; by ac- 
cep'ing these I doubled the ties which were formed 
around me by circumstances even more than by 
my own consent. In those days we did not write 
letters to absent friends as frequently as is done 
now, and I had been unwilling to name him in the 











few letters that I wrote home. At length, how. 
ever, I learned from Madame Rupprecht that she 
had written to my father to announce the splendid 
conquest I had made, and to request his presence 
at my betrothal. I started with astonishment, | 
had not realized that affairs had gone so far as this, 
But when she ashed me, in a stern, offended man. 
ner, what I had meant by my conduct if I did not 
intend to marry Monsieur de la Tourelle—I hag 
received his visits, his presents, all his varioug 
advances, without showing any unwillingness or 
repugnance—(and it was all true; [had shown no 
repuguance, though I did not wish to he married 
to him—at least not so soon)—what could I do but 
hang my head, and silently consent to the rapid 
enunciation of the ouly course which now remained 
for me if T would not be esteemed a heartless co. 
quette all the rest of my days ? 

Lhere was some difliculty, which I afterward 
learned that my sister-in-law had obviated, about 
my betrothal taking place from home. My father, 
and Fritz especially, were for having me return to 
the mill, and there Le betrothed, and from thence 
be married. But the Rupprechts and Monsieur de 
la Tourelle were equally urgent on the other side; 
and Babette was unwilling to have the trouble of 
the commotion at the mill; and also, I think, a 
little disliked the idea of the contrast of my grand- 





er marriage with her own 


So my father and Fritz came over to the be. 
trothal. They were to stay at an inn in Carlsruhe 
for a fortnight, at the end of which time the mar. 
ria was to take place Monsik ur de la I Mie 
told me he had siness at home which would « 
hi obea it during the interval between the 
two ¢ s: and I was very glad of it, for 1 did 
not think that hev edi father and my brother 
as [I could ha wished him to do Ile was very 
polite to them; put on all the soft, grand manner, 
Which he had rather dropped with me; and com- 






plimented us all round, beginning with my father 
and Madame Rupprecht a ing with little Al- 
wina But he a little scoffed at the old-fashioned 
church ceremonies which my father insisted on; 


and I faney Fritz must have taken some of his 
compliments as satire, for I saw certain signs of 
manner by which I knew that my future husband, 
| rd-, had irritated and annoyed 





for all his civil w ; 
my brother. But all the money arrangements 
were liberal in the extreme, and more than satis- 








Even Fritz lift- 
ed up his eyebrows and whistled. I alone did not 
care about any thing. I was bewitched—in a 
dream—a kind of despair. I had got into a net 
through my own timidity and weakness, and I did 
not see how to get out of it. I clung to my own 
home-people that fortnight as I had never done Le- 
fore. Their voices, their ways, were all so pleasant 
and familiar to me after the constraint in which I 
had been living. I might speak and do as I liked 
without being corrected by Madame Rupprecht, 
or reproved in a delicate, complimentary way by 
Monsieur de la Tourelle. One day I said to my 
father that I did not want to be married, that I 
would rather go back to the dear old mill; but he 
seemed to feel this speech of mine as a dereliction 
of duty as great as if I had committed perjury; as 
if, after the ceremony of betrothal, no one had any 
right over me but my future husband. And yet 
he asked me some solemn questions; but my an- 
swers were not such as to do me any good. 

** Dost thou know any fault or crime in this man 
that should prevent God's blessing from resting on 
thy marriage with him? Dost thou feel aversion 
or repugnance to him in any way ?” 

And to all this, what could I say? I could only 
stammer out that I did not think I loved hin 
enough; and my poor old father saw in this re- 
luctance only the fancy of a silly girl who did not 
know her own mind, but who had now gone too far 
to recede. 

So we were married in the Court chapel—a priv- 
ilege which Madame Rupprecht had used no end 
of efforts to obtain for us, and which she must have 
thought was to secure us all possible happiness, 
both at the time and in recollection afterward. 

We were married; and after two days spent in 
festivity at Carlsruhe, among all our new fashion- 
able friends there, I bade good-by forever to my 
dear old father. I had begged my husband to take 
me by way of Heidelberg to his old castle in the 
Vosges; but I found an amount of determination, 
under that effeminate appearance and manner, for 
which I was not prepared, and he refused my first 
request so decidedly that I dared not urge it. 
“* Henceforth, Anna,” said he, ‘ you will move in 
a different sphere of life; and though it is possible 
that you may have the power of showing favor to 
your relations from time to time, yet much or fa- 
miliar intercourse will be undesirable, and is what 
I can not allow.” I felt almost afraid, after this 
formal speech, of asking my father and Fritz to 
come and see me; but | did beg them to pay mea 
visit ere long, when the agony of bidding them 
farewell overcame all my prudence. But they 
shook their heads, and spoke of business at home, 
of different kinds of life, of my being a French wo- 
man now. Only my father broke out at last with 
a blessing, and said, ‘If my child is unhappy— 
which God forbid !—let her remember that her fa- 
ther’s house is ever open to her.” I was on the 
point of crying out, ‘Oh! take me back then now, 
my father!—oh, my father!" when I felt, rather 
than saw, my husband present near me. He look- 
ed on with a slightly contemptuous air, and taking 
my hand in his, he led me weeping away, saying 
that short farewells were always the best when 
they were inevitable. 

It took us two days to reach his chiteau in the 
Vosges, for the roads were bad and the way difficult 
to ascertain. Nothing could be more devoted than 
he was all the time of the journey. It seemed as 
if he were trying in every way to make up for the 
separation, which every hour made me feel the 
more complete, between my present and my former 
life. 1 seemed as if I were only now wakening up 
to a full sense of what marriage was, and I dare 
say I was not a cheerful companion on the tedious 
journey. At length jealousy of my regret for my 


tied, almost surprised, my father, 
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father and brother got the better of M. de la Tour- 
elle, and he became s ica iwi mm 
that TE thought my heart w | with the 
f tion, Sol in noch ful frat 
i tha Ippred 1! J rs, und | 
that | haps it iu l s u 
hy he pl | ed lreary On « 
| l 1 raw n hhuildi 
Pp r 
{ od | 
ft ‘ if ii not 
| i it t i 
\ l Ldich | 
ea 1 « ij ( ruins ont 
t! preat ro trom which the piace 
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s natural f v the old castl 
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| lurge no 4 t it was r 
jue, and Pou t isla that ] 
th hauint i half-furnished aj 
in th v h had been 1} ily 
1 f mvt t Ir rruo is the 
yo parts were, tl " li >a whole by 
f icate passa wil pected d 
vty ions of I1 r full 
M lal led me to asu I is 
f ! ily ll hem 
i l L le 
t ] itio \ was all 
it ; ! 
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s had clay 1; 
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fu 4 r l li t 1 
t l ry t ! 
‘ I mua ;w i t ) 
i ite t great fthe hil 
ni [ol M la Pourcl ‘ s 
t iken t ’ ! d bef 
! i ‘ 
aff l and I; ! 
of ! ! r na tut t 
t! I tren silence f istic tigur 
! : ho my in ition called up as 
J ping the K- ro mirror 
l e was my boudoir, a littl: less dreat 
om, with its grant andl tarnished fu 
hich I commonly ma ww Sitti roon 
locking up the various do h led bou- 
, the salon, the pas-ace—all | h 
ich M. de la Tourelle always entered from $ 
wi apartments in the elder part of th ist! 
But this preferen e of mine for cecupying my be l- 
room annoved M, de la Tourelle, | am sure, al- 
though he did not care tu express his displeasure. 
He would always allure mm ack into the salon, 
which I disliked more and more from ifs complete 
separation from the res? of the building b the lons 
passage ino h all the doors of my apartinent 
Ope l passage was ol 1 by heavy doors 
" porti .throuczh which | could not hear a 
sound f n the other par f the house, and, of 
course, t rvants coull not hear anv m ment 
or mine u as expressliv summoned. Toa 
girl siitupas [had een i 1 houschold where 
eV in lividual lived all day in the sight of every 
° monber of the family, never wanted either 
ch il words or the sense of silent companionship, 
thi ind isolation of mine was very formidable; 
a more ecause M. de la Tourelle, as lind- 
ed proprietor. sporisman, and what not, was g 


the greater part of every day, 
three davs atatime. I 


iz with the 


sumetimes for two or 
' ] mricl 


» pride to keep me from associati 
1 natural to me 














d stics; it woul! have bee in 
many ways to have sou;ht them out for a word of 
svn pathy iu thove dreary days when [ was lft so 
entirely to myself, had th been like our kindly» 
German servants. But I disliked them, one and 
all: I could not tell why. Some were civil, but 
the was a familiarity in their civility which ree 
pelled me; others were le, an | treated me more 
as if [ were an intrader than their master’s chosen 
wife; and yet of the two sets I liked these last the 
best. 

The ipal male servant beloned to this lat- 
ter clas I was very much afrail of him, he had 
suc ian air of suspicious surliness about him in all 
he dil for me; and yet M. de la Tourelle spoke 
of him as most valuable and faithful. Indeed, it 
sonetimes struck me that Lefebvre ruled his mas- 
ter in some things; aud this | could not make out. 
For, while M. de la Tourelle behaved toward me 

f | were some precios toy or idol, to be cher- 
ished, and fostered, and petted, and indul zed, I 
soon found out how litcle 1, or, apparently, any one 
else, could bend the terrible will of the man who 
had, on first ac quaintance, appear d to me too ef- 
feminate and languid to exert his will in the slight- 
est particular I had learned to know his face bet- 
t iow; and to see that some vehement depth of 
feelin the cause of which [ could not fathom, 
mate his grav eve glitter with pale light, and his 
lips contract, and his delicate cheek whiten on cer- 
tain occasions. But all had been so open and 
above board at home that [ had no experience to 
help me to unt ivel any mys eries among those 
who lived under the same roof. Tunderstood that 


I had made what Madame Rupprecht and her set 
would have called a great marriage, because I lived 
in a chiteau with many servants, bound ostensibly 
me a mistress, IT understood that M. 
de la Yourelle was fond enough of me in his way 
—proud of my beauty, | dare say (for he often 
enough spoke about it to m-)—but he was also 
jealous, and suspicious, and uninfluenced by my 
hos, unless they tallied with his own, I felt at 
this time as if I could have been fond of him too, 
if hh» would have let me; but I was timid from my 
childhoo |, and before long my dread of his dis- 
pleasure (coming down like thunder into the midst 
. for such slight causes as a hesitation in 


fo ove 


as 


“ 


of his lov 
reply, a wrons word, or a sigh for my father) con- 
quere | my humorous inclination to love one who 
Was so handsome, so accomlishel, so indulgent 
and devoted. But if [ could not please him when 
indeed I loved him, you may imagine how often I 
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I was so much afraid of him as to 


lid wrong wher 
q ly avoid his company for fear of lis outbursts 
of pas tor (ne thi I reme ber! ie that 
the more M. cde la ‘Tourelle was displeased with 
the me le vre -cemed to chuck! nd wh I 
\ r wed to favor, sometimes on as sud un 
in that which occasioned my di 
Lef ‘ uld look askance at m itt | 
nialicious eves, and « twice 
| most disre-pecitully to M. delat l 

I have alinost foryzot.ent Suv that, int! 
days of my life at Les R ers, M. de la Tourel 
in« empt sous indulgent pity at my weakness in 
isliking the dreary grandeur of the salon, wrote 
upto the milliner in l’aris from whom my corbeille 
le mariage had come, to desire her to look out for 

aid of middle aye, experienced in the toilet, 


meat 
aud with so much refinement that she might on oc- 
Casion serve as companion to me, 

A Norman woman, Amante by name, was sent 


to Les Rochers by the Paris milliner, to become my 
maid. She was tall and handsome, though up- 
ward of forty, and somewhat gaunt. But on 


seeing her I liked her; she was neither 
familiar in her manners, and had a pleasant look 
of straightforwardness about her that I had missed 
in all the inhabitants of the chateau, and had fvo!- 
ishly set down in my own mind as a national want. 
Amante was directed by M, de la Tourelle to sit in 








iny boudoir, and to be always within call He also 
rave her manv instructions as to her dut n mat- 
t hi I y lor urt 
ment of ma ! I wa > : 
( TY t i ire t I - 
i 

I suy it s tr l M. de la Tour 

i C ny we id el - at, fora 
r lu s lady of a « I sally t 
familiar with my Nor ul Bau 
k that by birth we fa i 
ran Ama Was rma - 
( lofaG nan ui 4 ! that 

{ s lv! It almost s i if l« 
not please my h und. le had written for i 
‘ ‘ my companion at times, and 
of mv free regard for her—an- 
















ul | sometimes laugh at rizinal 
ising | bs, while wh i him 
ich frigh 1 to smile. 
From time to time families from a distance of 
leasues drove throush the bad roads i 


iuges to pay us a visit, and there was an 
al talk of our going to Paris when public 
affuirs should be a little more settled. These litth 
ts and plans were the only variations in my 
t twelve months, if I except the al- 
ternations in M. de la Tourelle’s temper, his un- 
reasonable anger, and his passionate fondness, 
Perhaps ove of the reasons that made me take 
pleasure and comfort in Amante’s society was, that 
whereas I was afraid of every body (1 do not think 
I was half as much afraid of thinss as of persons), 
Amante feared no one. She would quietly Leard 
Lefebvre, and he respected ber all th re for it; 
she had a knack of puttin questions to M. de la 
lourelle, which respectfully informed him that she 
had detected the weak point, but forbore to press 
hiin too closely upon it out of deference to his posi- 
tion as her master. And with all ber shrewdness 
to others, she had quite tender ways with me; all 
the more so at this time because she knew, what I 
had not yet ventured to tell M. de la Tourelle, that 
by-and-by I might become a mother, that wonder- 
ful obj ct of mysterious interest to single women, 
who no longer hope to enjoy such blessedness them- 


eve 
life for the fi 





m 


selves, 

It once more autumn; late in October. 
But I was reconciled to my habitation; the walls 
of the new part of the building no longer looked 
bare and desolate; the ris had been so far 
cleared away by M. de la Tourelle’s desire as to 
make me a little flower-garden, in which I tried to 
cultivate those plants that I remembered as grow- 
ing at home. Amante and [ had moved the furni- 
ture in the rooms, and adjusted it to our liking; 
my husband had ordered many an article from time 
to time that he thought would give me pleasure, 
and I was becoming tame to my apparent imprison- 
ment in a certain part of the great building, the 
whole of which I had never yet explored. It was 
October, as I say, once more. The days were love- 
ly, though short in duration, and M. de la Tourelle 
had occasion, so he said, to go to that distant estate 
the superintendence of which so frequently took 
him away from home. He took Lefebvre with 
him, and possilly some more of the lackeys; he 
often did. And my spirits rose a little at the 
thought of his absence; and then the new sensa- 
tion that he was the father of my unborn babe came 
over me, and { tried to invest him with this fresh 
character. I tried to believe that it was his pas- 
sionate love for me that made him so jealous and 
tyrannical, imposing, as he did, restrictions on my 
Very intercourse with my dear father, from whom 
I was so entirely separated, as far as personal in- 
tercourse was concerned, 

I had, it is true, let myself go into a sorrowful 
review of all the troubles which lay hidden beneath 
the seeming luxury of my life. I knew that no 
one cared for me except my husband and Amante ; 
for it was clear enough to see that I, as his wife, 
and also as a parvenu, was not popular among the 
few neighbors who surrounded us; and as for the 
servants, the women were all hard and impudent- 
looking, treating me with a semblance of respect 
that had more of mockery than reality in it, while 
the men had a lurking kind of fierceness about 
them, sometimes displayed even to M. de la Tou- 
relle, who on his part, it must be confessed, was 
often severe even to cruelty in his management of 
them. My husband loved me, I said to myself, 
but I said it almost in the form of a question. His 
love was shown fitfully, and more in ways calcu- 
lated to please himself than to please me. I felt 
that for no wish of mine would he deviate one tittle 
from any predetermined course of action. I had 
learned the inflexibility of those thin, delicate lips ; 
I knew how anger would turn his fair complexion 
to deadly white, and bring the cruel light into his 
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dé 
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pale Llueeves. The love I boret vy one s ed 
to be a rew f his hating them, and I we 
ou pitvings mivsect ¢ gar \ tternoon dur- 
ing that absence of his of which I ha poken, only 
meiiues remem i tu check my-elf in mv 
murmurings ty thinking of the new unseen link 
between us, and then er\ing afresh to think how 
wicked I ow Oh, how well I remember that 
] O-t eve r! Amante came in from 
time to time, ta away to chcer me—talking 
it dress a Pari-, and I hardly know what, 
but from time to t looking at me keenly with 
her friendly dark exes, and with serious interest, 
tov, though all her words were about frivolity. 


At length she heaped the tire with wood, drew the 
heavy silken curtains close; for I had been anxious 
hitherto to keep the: open so that I might see the 
pale moon mounting the skies, as I used to see her 
—the from behind the Kaiser 
Stuhl at Heidelberg; Lut the sight made me cry, 
She dictated to me as a 


same moon—ri-e 


o Aimante shut it out, 
nurse does to a child. 
Now, Madume must have the little kitten to 











kecp her company,” she said, ‘‘ while I go and ask 
Marthon for a cup of coffee.” I remember that 
sp-ech, and the way it roused me, for I did not like 
Amante to think I wanted amusing by a kitt 
It might be my petulance, but this speech—such 
as she might have made to a child—annoved me, 
and I said that I had reas for my lowness of 
spl —ineaning that t Vv were not of so in 
inary a nature that I ild be diverted from them 
by the gambols of a So, though I did not 
! to tell her al t her a part; and as! 
I began t suspect that the good creature 
| much of t I withheld, and that the little 
peech about the kitten was more thoughtfully 
kind than it had seemed at first. I said that it 
was s0 long since I had heard from my father; that 
he was an old man, and so many things might hap- 
pen—I might never see him again—and I so sel- 
lom heard from him or my brother; it was a more 





complete and total separation than I had ever an- 
ticipated when I married, and something of my 
home and of my life previous to my marriage I told 
the good Amante; for I had not been brought up 
as a great lady, and the sympathy of any human 
Let 








lg Was precious to me. 
Amante listened h interest, and in return told 


me some of the events and sorrows of her own life. 


wi 


hen, remembering her purpose, she set out in 
search of the coffee, which ought to have been 


brought to me an hour before; but in my hus- 
band’s absence my wishes were but seldom at- 
tended to, and I n-ver dared to give orders. 

Presently she returned, bringing the coffee and 
a great large cake. 

“See! said she, setting it down. ‘Look at 
my plunder. Madame must eat. Those who eat 
always laugh. And, besides, I have a little news 
that will please Madame.” Then she told me that, 
lying on a table in the great kitchen, was a bundle 
of letters, come by the courier from Strasburg that 
very afternoon ; then, fresh from her conversation 
with me, she had hastily untied the string that 
bound them, but had only just traced out one that 
she thought was from Germany, when a servant- 
man came in, and with the start he gave her she 
dropped the letters, which he picked up, swearing 
at her for having untied and disarranged them. 
She told him that she believed there was a letter 
there for her mistress ; but he only swore the more, 
saving that if there was it was no business of hers, 
or of his either, for that he had the strictest orders 
always to take all letters that arrived during his 
master’s absence into the private sitting-room of 
the latter—a room into which I had never entered, 
although it opened out of my husband's dressing- 
room. 

I asked Amante if she had not conquered and 
brought me this letter. No, indeed, she replied, it 
was almost as much as her life was worth to live 
among such a set of servants; it was only a month 
ago that Jacques had stabbed Valentin for some 
jesting talk. Had I never missed Valentin—that 
handsome young lad who carried up the wood into 
my salon? Poor fellow! he lies dead and cold 
now, and they said in the village he had put an 
end to himself, but those of the household knew 
better. Oh! I need not be afraid; Jacques was 
gone, no one knew where ; but with such people it 
was not safe to upbraid or insist. Monsieur would 
be at home the next day, and it would not be long 
to wait. 

But I felt as if I could not exist till the next day 
without the letter. It might be to say that my 
father was ill, dying—he might cry for his daugh- 
ter from his death-bed! In short, there was no 
end to the thoughts and fancies that haunted me. 
It was of no use fur Amante to say that, after all, 
she might be mistaken—that she did not read writ- 
ing well—that she had but a glimpse of the address ; 
I let my coffee cool, my food all became distasteful, 
and I wrung my hands with impatience to get at 
the letter, and have some news of my dear ones at 
home. All the time Amante kept her imperturb- 
able good temper, first reasoning, then scolding. 
At last she said, as if wearied out, that if I would 
consent to make a good supper, she would see what 
could be done as to our going to Monsieur’s room in 
search of the letter, after the servants were all gone 
to bed. We agreed to go together when all was 
still, and look over the letters; there could be no 
harm in that; and yet, somehow, we were such 
cowards we dared not do it openly and in the face 
of the household. 

Presently my supper came up—partridges, bread, 
fruits, and cream. How well I remember that 
supper! We put the untouched cake away in a 
sort of buffet, and poured the cold coffee out of the 
window, in order that the servants might not take 
offense at the apparent fancifulness of sending down 
for food I could not eat. I was so anxious for all 
to be in bed that I told the footman who served 
that he need not wait to take away the plates and 
dishes, but might go to bed. Long after I thought 
the house was quiet, Amante, in her caution, made 
me wait. It was past eleven before we set out, 


with cat-like steps and veiled light, along the pas- 
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saves, to go to my husband's room and steal my 


‘ letter, if it was indeed there—a fact about 
Which Amante had become very uncertain in the 
progress of « discussion, 

To make you understand my story, I must now 
try to explain to you the plan of the chateau. It 
had Leen at one time a fortitied place of some 
strength. perch d on the -umuit of a rock, which 
projected from the side of the mountai But ad 
ditions had be n made to the old builling (whict 


must have borne a strong resem! lance to the cus 
tles overhanging the Rhine), and these new build. 
ings were placed so as to command a magnilicent 
view, being on the steepest side of the rock, from 
which the mountain fell away, as it were, leaving 
the great plain of France in full survey. The 
ground-plan was something of the shape of three 
sides of an oblong; my apartments in the modern 
edifice occupied the narrow end, and had this grand 
prospect. The front of the castle was old, and ran 
parallel to the road far below. In this were con- 
tained the offices and public rooms of various de 
scriptions, into which I never penetrated. The 
back wing (considering the new building, in which 
my apartments were, as the centre) consisted of 
many rooms, of a dark and gloomy character, as 
the mountain-side shut out much of the sun, and 
heavy pine woods came down within a few yards 
windows. Yet on this side—on a projecting 
plateau of the rock—my husband had formed the 
flower-garden of which I have spoken; for he was 
cultivator of flowers in his leisure mo- 








a rea 
ment 

Now my bedroom was the corner room of the 
I buildings on the part next to the mountain. 
Hence I could have let myself down into the flow- 


er-garden lv my hands on the window-sill on one 
ut danger of hurting mys: If; while the 
ght ancles with these locked sheer 

a hundred fret at least. 
still farther along this wing, you came to the old 
bu lding: in fact, these two fragmerts of the an- 
cient castle had formerly been attached by some 
such connecting apartments as my husband had 
rebuilt. These rooms Lelonged to M. de la Tou- 
relle. His Ledroom opened into mine, his dress- 
ing-room lay beyond ; and that was pretty nearly 
all I knew, for the servants, as well as he bimeelf, 
had a knack of turning me back, under some pre- 
tense, if ever they found me walking about alone, 
as I was inclined to do, when first I came, from a 
sort of curiosity to see the whole of the place of 
which I found myself mistress. M. de Ja Tourelle 
never encouraged me to go out alone, either in a 
carriage or for a walk, saying always that the 
roads were unsafe in those disturbed times; in- 
deed, I have sometimes fancied since that the 
flower-garden, to which the only access from the 
castle was through his rooms, was designed in or- 
der to give me exercise and employment under his 
own eye. 

But to return to that night. I knew, as I have 
said, that M. de la Tourelle’s private room opened 
out of his dressing-room, and this out of his Led- 
room, which again opened into mine, the corner 
room. But there were other doors into all these 
rooms, and these doors led into a long gallery, 
lighted by windows, looking into the inner court. 
I do not remember our consulting much about it; 
we went through my room into my husband's 
apartment through the dressing-room; but the 
door of communication into his study was locked, 
so there was nothing for it but to turn back and 
go by the gallery to the other door. I recollect 
noticing one or two things in these rooms, then 
seen by me for the first time. I remember the 
sweet perfume that hung in the air, the scent bot- 
tles of silver that decked his toilet-table, and the 
whole apparatus for bathing and dressing, more 
luxurious even than those which he had provided 
for me. But the room itself was less splendid in 
its proportions than mine. In truth, the new 
buildings ended at the entrance to my husband's 
dressing-room, There were deep window recesses 
in walls eight or nine feet thick, and even the par- 
titions between the chambers were three feet deep ; 
but over all these doors or windows there fell thick, 
heavy draperies, so that I should think no one could 
have heard in one room what passed in another. 
We went back into my room, and out into the 
gallery. We had to shade our candle, from a fear 
that possessed us, I don’t know why, lest some of 
the servants in the opposite wing might trace our 
progress toward the part of the castle unused by 
any one except my husband. Somehow, I had 
always the feeling that all the domestics, except 
Amante, were spies upon me, and that I was tram- 
meled in a web of observation and unspoken limita- 
tion extending over all my actions. 

There was a light in the upper room; we paused, 
and Amante would have again retreated, but I was 
chafing under the delays. What was the harm of 
my seeking my father’s unopened letter to me in 
my husband's study? I, generally the coward, 
now blamed Amante for her unusual timidity. 
But the truth was, she had far more reason for sus- 
picion as to the proceedings of that terrible house- 
hold than I had ever known of. I urged her on, 
I pressed on myself; we came to the door, locked, 
but with the key in it; we turned it, we entered ; 
the letters lay on the table, their white oblongs 
catching the light in an instant, and revealing 
themselves to my eager eyes, hungering after the 
words of love from my peaceful distant home. But 
just as I pressed forward to examine the letters 
the candle, which Amante held, caught in some 
draught, went out, and we were in darkness. 
Amante proposed that we should carry the letters 
back to my salon, collecting them as well as we 
could in the dark, and returning all but the ex- 
pected one for me; but I begged her to return to 
my room, where I kept tinder and flint, and to 
strike a fresh light; and so she went, and I re- 
mained alone in the room, of which I could only 
just distinguish the size and the principal articles 
of furniture: a large table, with a deep overhang- 
ing cloth, in the middle, escritoires and other heavy 
articles against the walls, all this I could see as I 
stood there, my hand oa the table close by the let- 


side, with 
windows at r 


down a descent of Going 
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INTERIOR OF FORT SUMTER, FROM THE PARAPET.—Drawy py AN OFFICER OF MAJon ANDERSON'’s CoMMAND,—| SER Pack 49. | 


fers, mv face toward the window, which, both fror fore the candle went out, how much I saw as my | dow, and heard soft movements outside—soft, but when first I heard the noise, only that I feared by 
the darkness of the wood growing high up tl eves became accustomed to the darkness, I do not | resolute, and continued until the end was accom- | any quick motion t tel: their attent as I also 
mountain--ile and the faint light of the declining | know; but even now, in my dreams, comes up that | plished, and the window raised. ran the danger of doing by opening the door, which 
moon, seemed only like an oblong of paler, purpler | room of horror, distinct in its profound shadow. In mortal terror of people furcing an entrance at | was all but closed, and to whose handl I was 
black than the shadowy room. How much I re- | Amante could hardly have been gone a minute | su h an hour, and in such a manner as to leave no | unaccustomed. Again, quick as lightning, I be- 


membered from my one instantaneous glance be- | before I felt an additional gloom before the win- | doubt of their purpose, 1 would have turned to fly | thought me of the hiding-place between the locked 
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door to my husband's dressing-room and the por- 
titre which covered it; but I gave that up, I felt 
as if I could not reach it without screaming or 
fainting. So I sank down softly, and crept under 
the table, hidden, as 1 hoped, by the great deep 
table-cover, with its heavy fringe. I had not re- 
covered my swooning senses fully, and was trying 
to reassure myself as to my being in a place of 
comparative safety, for, above all things, I dre ad- 
ed the betraval of fainting, and struggled hard for 
such courage as I might attain by deadening my- 
self to the dangor I was in by inflicting intense 
pain on myself. You have often asked me the rea- 
son of that mark on my hand; it was where, in 
my agony, I bit out a piece of flesh with my re- 
lentless teeth, thankful for the pain, which helped 
to numb my terror. I say T was but just conceal- 
ed when I heard the window lifted, and one after 
another stepped over the sill, and stood by me so 
close that I coul | have touched their feet. Then 
they laughed and whispered; my brain swam so 
that I could not tell the meaning of their words ; 
but I heard my husband's lauzhter among the rest 
—low, hissing, and scoruful—as he kicked sor 
thing heavy that they had dragyed in over the 





floor, and which lay near me; so near that my 
husband's kick, in touching it, touched me too. I 
don't know why—I can't tell how—ut some feel- 


ing, and not curiosity, prompted me to put out my 
hand, Is list] nd feel in tt 
darkness for what lay spurne | bes ne. I stol 





ever so softly, ever so 


hilly 


my groping palm upon the cle 
hand of a corpse! 
{TO BE CONTINUE OUR NEXT NUMBER 


THE CITY OF CHARLESTON. 
Tue reader will tind on the prece ling pase a 
General View of the City of Charleston, Soi 
Carolina, showing the City, the Bay, t! 

etc. “The wile street which occupies the ¢ 
of the picture is Broad Street. 
fice stands on the left-hand side of t 
you walk down toward the Custom-house — the 
buildin: at its extremity. Many merchants have 
their offices here; it is, in fact, the Broadway of 
Charleston. 

Charleston is one of the oldest, and was once one 
of the greatest, cities on this continent. It was 
founded by British noblemen under a special grant 
from the Crown, and was intended to he the chief 
town of the most aristocratic province in America. 
Before the Revolution it was one of the wealthiest 
cities on the sea-board; it is recorded, that fine 
ladies in New York and Philadelphia sent to 
Charleston for the silks and laces which they 
could not get at home. During the Revolution 
it was for many years in possession of the British, 
and the city abounds with memorials of the strug- 
gle they had to take it, and of the straits to which 
the patriots of that day were put. Not the least 
interesting of these famous spots is the arsenal, 
where the citizens were ord-red to deposit their 
arms on the surrender of the city. They did so, 
but threw them down loaded as they were, so that 
the work was scarcely done when a terriiic ex- 
plosion almost uprooted the town itself. Some 
20,100 pounds of powder were ignited, and the 
lunatic asylum, poor-house, guard-hou-e, barracks, 
etc., were all destroyed. Many lifeless carcasses 
were dashed against the walls of the old church 
of the Unitarians, which were splashed with blood 
and brains. 

The population of Charleston is about 40,0:0 
souls; the city covers a corporate domain nearly 
three miles long by something less than two miles 
at the widest. 











WHAT. 

Sne wes working a slipper; but she didn't like that; 
She sang a little melody, that wouldn't do; 

Vhe tried to read a little, then she played with the cat, 
And then commenced a note—‘ Dearest, why didn't 

you--”" 

And then she tore it up. and then tried to keep still 
And watch tiie spent sun till he dropped behind the hill. 


“le was reading a novel, but he didn’t like that, 
So he took down his fishing-rod, that wouldn't do; 
Phen he whistled to his dog, then he put on his hat, 
And then commenced a note — * Dearest, why didn't 
you--?” 
And then he tore it up, and then tried to keep still 
And watch the spent sun till he dropped behind the 
hill. 


The sin dropped out of eight, and she walked up the 
lane; 
He too, quite by chance, of course, came along; 
Bo tacy met, and they stopped: not a look would either 
deign: 
“hen he said—nothing, and naught had she to say. 
‘it last he look’d up at her, and she look’d up too— 
*Why didn't you—Dearest ?*—‘* Dearest, why didn't 
you—f 





A DAY’S RIDE: 


A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 
: en 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
A\UTUOR OF ‘CHARLES O MALLEY,"’ ‘* HARRY LOBREQUER,” 
ETC., ETO. 
<_—--_- 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 

My poor companions had but a sorry time of 
it ou that morning. I was in a fearful temper, 
and made no effort to control it. The little ro- 
mance of my meeting with these creatures was 
beginning to scale off, and there beneath lay 
the vulgar metal of the natures exposed to view. 
As for old Vaterchen shuffling along in his tat- 
tered shoes, half-stupid with wine and shame 
together, I couldn’t bear to look at him; while 
Tintenfleck, although at the outset abashed by 
my rebukeful tone and cold manner, had now 














rallied, and seemed well disposed to assert her 
own against all comers. Yes, there was a pal- 
pable air of defiance about her, even to the way 
that she sang as she went along; every thrill 
and cadence seemed to say, ‘I'm doing this to 
amuse myself; never imagine that I care wheth- 
er you are pleased or not.” Indeed, she left 
me no means of avoiding this conclusion, since 
at every time that I turned on her a look of an- 
ger or displeasure her reply was to sing the 
louder. 

“And it was only yesterday,” thought I, 
“and I dreamed that I'could be in love with 
this creature—dreamed that I could replace 
Kate Herbert's image in my heart with that 
coarse travesty of weman’s gentleness. Why, 
I might as well hope to make a gentleman of 
old Viiterchen, and present him to the world as 
a man of station and eminence.” 

What an iasane hope was this! As well 
might I shiver a fragment from a stone on the 
roadside, and think to give it value by having it 
The caprice of keeping them 


























set as 

company a day might be pardonable. It 
was the whim of one who is, above all, a stu- 
dent of mankind. But why continue the com- 
panionship? A little more of such intimacy, 
and who » say what I may not imbibe of their 
habits and their ; and Potts, the man 
of sentiment, th impulse, romance, 
and poetry, be of the Play—a sal- 
timbanque! N I could implicitly 
rely upon the rigidit uv jolnts to prevent 
the ] issibility of my ever displaying any feats 
of agility, I could yet picture myself in a lonz- 
tailed blue coat and jack-boots walking round 
and round in the saw-dust circle, with four or 
five other creatures of the same sort, and who 
have no consciousness of any function till they 





are made the butt of some extempore drollery 
by the clown. 

“The creative temperament has this great dis- 
advantage, that one can not always build cas- 
tles, but must oceasiunally construct hovels, and 
sumetimes even dungeons and jails; and here 
was I now, with a large contract order for this 
species of edifice, and certainly I set to work 
with a will. The impatience of my mind com- 
municated itself to my gait, and I walked along 
at a tremendous rate. 

“T can scarcely keep up with you at this 
pace,”’ said Tintentleck ; ** and see, we have left 
poor Viterchen a long way behind.” 

I made some rude answer—I know not what 
—and told her to come on 

**T will not leave him,” said she, coming to 
a halt, and standing with a composed and tirm 
attitude before me. 

‘Then Twill!’ said I, angrily. ‘ Farewell!” 
And waving my hand in a careless adieu, I 
walked briskly onward, not even turning a look 
on her as I went. I think I'm almost certain I 
heard a heavy sob close behind me, but I would 
not look round for worlds. I was in one of 
those moods—all weak men know them well— 
when a harsh or an ungracious act appears 
something very daring and courageous. The 
very pain my conduct gave myself persuaded 
me that it must be heroic, just as a devotee is 
satisfied after a severe self-castigation. 

**Yes, Potts,” said I, “you are doing the 
right thing here. <A little more of such associ- 
ation as this, and you would be little better than 
themselves. Besides, and above all, you ought 
to be ‘real.’ Now these are not real any more 
than the tinsel gems and tin-foil splendors they 
wear on theirtunics.” It broke on me too, like 
a sudden light, that to be the fictitious Potts, 
the many-sided, many-tinted—what a German 
would call “der metallartig farben bedeckte 
Potts’—I ought to be immensely rich, all my 
changes of character requiring great resources 
and unlimited * properties,” as stage folk call 
them; whereas, “der echte wahrhaftige mann 
Potts” might be as poor as Lazarus. Indeed, 
the poorer the more real, since more natural, 

‘*How inconsistent we are,” thought I, ‘in 
our search after riches! Not taking account of 
the fact that the very identity of which we are 
each of us so tenacious and so vain is ever 
merged in wealth. Rich men must, of necessi- 
ty, be very much alike, their surroundings being 
so similar. They will naturally conform to the 
same sort of pressure, and thus present a strong 
family resemblance, whereas poverty has mani- 
fold aspects: it makes this man moody, that 
other man reckless; some are rendered abject, 
slavish, and degraded; some become morose, 
stern, and defiant. I wonder what precise effect 
it will have upon me.” 

While I thus speculated, I caught sight of a 
man scaling one of the precipitous paths by 
which the winding road was shortened for foot 
travelers; a second glance showed me that this 
was Harpar, who, with a heavy knapsack, was 
toiling along. I made a great effort to come 
up with him, but when I reached the high road 
he was still a long distance in front of me. I 
could not, if there had been any one to question 
me, say why I wished to overtake him. It was 
a sort of chase suggested simply by the object 
in front; rare type, if we but knew it, of one- 
half the pursuits we follow throughout life. 

As I mounted the last of these by-paths which 
led to the crest of the mountain, I felt certain 
that with a lighter equipment I should come up 
with him; but scarcely had I gained the top 
than I saw him striding away vigorously on the 
road fully a mile away beneath me. “ He shall 
not beat me,” said 1; and L increased my speed. 
It was allin vain. Icould not do it; and when 
I drew nigh Lindau at last, very weary and foot- 
sore, the sun was just sinking on the western 
horizon of the lake. 

“Which is the best inn here?” asked I of a 
shopkeeper who was lounging carelessly at his 
do« r. 

‘**Yonder,” said he, “where you see that 
post-carriage turning ino,” 


’ 


| 





“To-night,” said I, “I will be guilty of an 
extravagance. I will treat myself to a good 
supper, and an honest glass of wine.” And on 
these hospitable thoughts intent I unslung my 
knapsack, and, throwing as much of distinction 
as I could into my manner, strolled into the 
public room. 

So busied was the household in attending to 
the travelers who arrived “extra post,” that 
none condescended to notice me, till at last, as 
the tumult subsided, a venerable old waiter ap- 
proached me, and said, in a half-friendly, half- 
rebukeful tone, ‘It is at the Swan you ought to 
be, my friend; the next turning but two to the 
left hand, and you'll see the blue lantern over 
the gateway.” 

“T mean to remain where I am,” said I, im- 
periously, **and to remember your impertinence 
when Lam about to pay my bill. Bring me the 
‘carte.’ ” 

I was overjoyed to see the confusion and 
shame of the old fellow. He saw at once the 
gnevous error he had committed, and was so 
overwhelmed that he could not reply. Mean 
while, with all the painstaking accuracy of a 
practiced gourmand, I was making a careful 


* Are you not ashamed,” suid I, rebukefully, 
‘to have ortolaus here, when you know in yout 
heart tiiev are swallows ?” 

Ile was so abject that he could only give a 


though to say, ** Be m 






pheasant, too—come, come. this 
» frank and confess; how « 


at one spec kled tail done duty on @ capon 
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crush us altogether.” 
in actual words 





I don’t think that he said this a 
but his terrified eves and his shaking cheeks de 
clared it. 

‘Never mind,” said I, encouragingly, ‘it 
will not hurt us to make a sparing meal occ: 


sionally ; with the venison steak, the fried salm 
on, the duck with olives, and the apricot tart, 
we will satisfy appetite, and persuade ourselves, 
if we can, that we have fared luxuriously.” 

* And the wine, Sir?” asked he 

* Ah, there we are difficult. No litth 
vintage, no small wine of the Bergstrasse, can 
impose upon us! Liebfrauen milch, or, if you 
can guarantee it, Marcobrunner will do; but, 
mind, no substitutes !”’ 

He laid his hand over his heart and bowed 
low ; and, as he moved away, I said to myself, 
**What a mesmerism there must be in real 
money, since, even with the mockery of it, I 
have made that creature a bond slave.” Brief 
as was the interval in preparing my meal, it 
was enough to allow me a very considerable 
share of retlection, and I found that, do what I 
would, a certain voice within would whisper, 
**Where are your fine resolutions now, Potts? 
Is this the lite of reality that you had promised 
yourself? Are you not at the old work again? 
Are you not masquerading it once more? 
Don't you know well enough that all this pre- 
tension of yours is bad money, and that at the 
first ring of it on the counter you will be found 
out ?” 

“This you may rely on, gracious Sir,” said 
the waiter, as he laid a bottle on the table Ix 
side me with a careful hand. ‘It is the or- 
ange seal;” and he then added, in a whisper, 
‘*taken from the Margrave’s cellar in the revo- 
lution of ’93, and every flask of it worth a prov- 
ince. : 

** We shall see—we shall see,” said I, haught- 
ily ; r 


Jaden 


y; “serve the soup! 

If I had been Belshazzar, I believe I should 
have eaten very heartily, and drunk my wine 
with a great relish, notwithstanding that drawn 
sword. I don't know how it is, but if I can 
only see the smallest bit of terra firma between 
myself and the edge of a precipice, I feel as 
though I had a whole vast prairie to range over. 
For the life of me I can not realize any thing 
that may, or may not, befall me remotely. 
“Blue are the ships far off,” says the adage; 
and on the converse of the maxim do I aver, 
that faint are all dangers that are distant. A 
sudden peril overwhelms me; bat I could look 
forward to a shipwreck this day fortnight with 
a fortitude truly heroic. 

After this confession, valued reader, marvel 
no more that I luxuriated in my present beati- 
tude, and sipped my Rhenish with a racy en- 
joyment. 

“This is a nice old half-forgotten sort of 
place,” thought I; ‘*a kind of vulgar Venice, 
water-washed, and muddy, and dreary, and do- 
nothing. I'll stay here for a week or so; I'll 
give myself up to the drowsy ‘genius loci;’ I'll 
Germanize to the top of my bent; who is to say 
what metaphysical melancholy, dashed with a 
strange diabolic humor, may not come of con- 
stantly feeding on this heavy cookery, and cter- 
nally listening to their gurgling gutturals? I 
may come out a Wieland or a Herder, with a 
sprinkling of Henri Heine! Yes,” said I, “this 
is the true way to approach life; first of all, de- 
velop your own faculties, and then mark how 
in their exercise you influence your fellow-men. 
Above all, however, cultivate your individual- 
ity, respect this the greatest of all the unities.” 

“Ja, guideger Herr,” said the old waiter, as 
he tried to step away from my grasp, for, with- 
out knowing it, I had laid hold of him by the 
wrist while I addressed to him this speech. 
Desirous to re-establish my character for san- 
ity, somewhat compromised by this incident, I 
said, : 

*‘ Have you a money-changer in these parts ? 
If so, let me have some silver for this English 
gold.” I put my hand in my pocket for my 
purse ; not finding it, I tried another and an- 
other. I ransacked them all over again, patted 
myself, shook my coat, looked into my hat, and 
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then, with a sudden fl 


me that I had left it with Catinka, and was get 
ually without one sou in the world! Tat down 
pale and almost fainting, and my arms fell p. ati 
erless at my sides. 

“J have lost my purse!” gasped I out, at 
length. 

“ Indeed !” said the old man, but with a tone 
of such palpable scorn that it actually sickened 
me. 

“Yes,” said I, with all that force which ig 
the peculiar prerogative of truth; “and in it all 
the money I possessed.” 

*“T have no doubt of it,” 
same dry tone as before 

“You have no doubt of what, old man? Or 
what do you mean by the supercilious quietness 
with which vou assent to my misfortune? Send 
the landlord to me. 

“PT will do more; I will send the police, 
he, as he shuttled out of the room. 

I have met of men on my way through 


ish of ine mory, I hethought 


rejoined he, in the 


scores 














life who would not have felt the slightest em 
barrassment in such asituation as mine: fellows 
so accustomed t sh vieck that the crv ot 
sreakers ali ' or * Man the boats!” would 
have occasioned neither excitement nor trepida. 
ti What stuff they are made of instead of 
nerves, 1 and art I can not imag 
ine, s e. 3 the q " elf-preserva 
t | ‘ ity bly bes ‘ minent than 
wl ! ne Vv ] Xl nee is jeop 
but the dearer ' e precious life 

ofta i character 1 } i? 

Fora moment [thought that though this be 
sotted old fool of a wai might suspect my 
probity, t more clear-sightcd intelligence of 
the landlord would at once recognize my honest 
nature, and with the confidence of a noble con 
Viction v, * Don't tell me that the man yonder 
is a ht I read him verv differently. Tell 
me your story, Sir.” And then I would tell it 
It is not improbable that my speculation might 
! been verified had it not been that it was a 
landlady and not a landlord who swaved the 
destinies of the inn. Oh, what a > inven 
tion of our ancestors was the How 
justly they appreciated the unbridled rashness 
of the female nature in command! Hew well 


lead impetuosity with 
which they rash to wrong conclusions! 

Unul IT listened to the Frau von Wintner, I 
imagined the German language somewhat weak 
in the matter of epit She undeceived me 


they understood the one-is 
} 


on this head, showing resources of abusive im 
port that would have done credit to a Homeric 
hero. Having given me full ten minutes of a 
strong vocabulary, she then turned on the wait 


t his time of life, 

he imposed upon 
by so palpable and undeniable a swindler as 
myself. She clearly showed that there was no 
extenuation of his fault, that rogue and vaga- 
bond had been written on my face, and in- 
scribed in my manner; not 


er, scornfully asking him if 
he ought to have let himscelt 


to mention that I 
had followed the well-beaten track of all my 
fraternity in fraud, and ordered every thing the 
most costly the house could command. In fact, 
so strenuously did she urge this point, and so 
eager did she seem about enforcing a belief in 
her statement, that I almost began to suspect 
she might suggest an anatomical examination 
of me to sustain her case. H: > been even 
less eloquent, the audience would still have been 
with her, for it is a curious but unquestionable 
fact that in all litile visited localities the stran- 
ger is ungraciously regarded and ill-looked on. 

Whenever I attempted to interpose a word in 
my defense I was overborne at once. Indeed, 
public opinien was so decidedly against me that 
I felt very happy in thinking Lynch law was 
not a Teutonic institution. ‘The room was now 
filled with retainers of the inn, strangers, town- 
fulk, and police, and, to judge by the violence 
of their gestures and the loud tones of their 
voices, one would have pronounced me a crim- 
inal of the worst sort. 

‘But what is it that he has done? What's 
his offense ?” I heard a voice say from the crowd, 
and I fancied his accent was that of a stranger. 
A perfect inundation of vituperative accusation, 
however, now poured in, and I could gather no 
more. The turmoil and uproar rose and fell, 
and fell and rose again, till at last, my patience 
utterly exhausted, I burst out into a very vio- 
lent attack on the uncivilized habits of a people 
who could thus conduct themselves to a man to- 
tally unconvicted of any offense. 

“Well, well, don’t give way to passion; don't 
let temper get the better of you,” said a fat, 
citizen-like man beside me. ‘The stranger 
there has just paid for what you have had, and 
all is settled.” 

I thought I should have fainted as I heard 
these words. Indeed, until that instant I had 
never brought home to my own mind the utter 
destitution of my state ; but now there I stood, 
realizing to myself the condition of one of those 
we read of in our newspapers as having received 
five shillings from the poor-box, while D. 490 is 
deputed to make inquiries after him at his lodg- 
ing, and learn particulars of his life and habits. 
I could have borne being sent to prison. I could 
have endured any amount of severity, so long a3 
I revolted against its injustice; but the sense of 
being an object of: actual charity crushed me 
utterly, and I could nearly have cried w ith vex 
ation. 

By degrees the crowd thinned off, and I found 
myself standing alone beside the table where | 
had dined, with the hateful old waiter, as though 
standing a sentinel over me. 

‘*Who is this person,” asked I, haughtily, 
‘“‘who, with an indelicate generosity, has pre- 
sumed to interfere with the concerns of a stran- 
ger?” 

“‘The gracious nobleman who has paid fot 
your dinner is now eating his own, at No. 8,’ 
said the old monster, with a grin. 
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«7 will call upon him when he has dined,” 
said I, transfixing the wretch with a look so 
stern as to make rejoinder impossible; and then, 
throwing my plaid wrapper and my knapsack on 
a table near, I strolled out into the street. 

Lindan is a picturesque old place, as it stands 
rising as it were out of the very waters of the 
Lake of Constance, and the great mountain of 
the Sentis, with its peak of six thousand feet 
high, is a fine object in the distance; while the 
rge up of the Upper Rhine offers many a 
grand effect of Alpine scenery, not the less 

riking when looked at with a setting sun, 
ich made the fore-ground more massive and 
the hill-tops golden ; and yet I carried that in my 
heart which made the whole picture as dark and 
as Poussin'’s ** Deluge.” It was all very 
beautiful. ‘There was the snow-white summit, 
ted in the still water of the lake; there 

h wood, browned with autumn, and now 





drears 


the rm 
ti with a golden glory, richer again; there 
we white-sailed boats, asleep on the calm 
surface, streaked with the variegated light of the 
c! above, and it was peaceful as it was pic- 
tur But do what I could, I could not en- 
aie, tall because I had lost my purse—just 
as it certain fragments of a yellow metal the 
u r the less ought to obscure eyesight, dull 
the s of hearing, and make a man’s whole 
ex miserable. ** And after all,” thought 
I Catink will be here this evening, or to- 
n y, at farth Viiterchen was tired, and 
: not come on It was I who left them; I, 
In mv imy aticnecs and ill humor. The ( ld nan 
doubth-ss knew nothing of the purse confided to 
the girl, nor is it at all needful that he should, 
They will certainly follow me, and why, for the 


mere inconvenience of an hour or so, should I 
persist in seeing the whole world so crape-cov- 
ered and sad-looking? Surely this is not the 
jhilosophy my knowledge of life has taught me. 
f ought to know and fecl that these daily acci- 
dents ure but stones on the road one travels. 
They may, perchance, wound the foot or dam- 
age the shoe, but they rarely delay the journey, 
if the traveler be not faint-hearted and craven. 
I will treat the whole incident in a higher spirit. 
I will wait for their coming in that tranquil and 
assured condition of mind which is the ripe fruit 
of a real insight into mankind. Pitt said, after 
long years of experience, that there was more 
of good than of bad in human nature. Let it 
be the remark of some future biographer that 
Potts agreed with him.” 

When I got back to the inn I was somewhat 
puzzled what to do. It would have been impos- 
sible with any success to have resumed my for- 
mer tone of command, and for the life of me I 
could not bring myself down to any thing like 
entreaty. While I thus stood, uncertain how to 
act, the old waiter approached me, almost court- 
eously, and said my room was ready for me when 
I wished it. 

“] will first of all wait upon the traveler in 
No. &,” said I. 

‘*He has retired for the night,” was the an- 
swer. ‘ He seems in very delicate health, and 
the fatigue of the journey has overcome him.” 

‘* To-morrow will do, then,” said I, easily; 
and not venturing upon any inquiry as to the 
means by which my room was at my disposal, I 
took my candle and mounted the stairs, 

As I lay down in my bed I resolved I would 
take a calm survey of my past life: what I had 
done, what I had failed to do, what were the 
guiding principles which directed me, and wheth- 
er they were like to teach me. But scarcely 
had I administered to myself the preliminary 
oath to tell nothing but the truth, than I fell off 
sound asleep. of 

My tirst waking thought the next morning 
Was to inquire if two persons had arrived in 
search of me—an elderly man and a young wo- 
man. I described them. None such had been 
seen. “They will have sought shelter in some 
of the humbler inns,” thought I; “I'll up and 
look after them.” I searched the town from 
end to end; I visited the meanest halting-places 
of the wayfarer; I inquired at the police bu- 
reaus—at the gate—but none had arrived who 
bore any resemblance % those I asked after. 
I was vexed—only vexed at first—but gradually 
I found myself growing distrustful. The sus- 
picion that the ice is not strong enough for your 
weight, and then, close upon that, the shock of 
fear that strikes you when the loud crash of a 
fracture breaks on the ear, are mere symbols of 
what one suffers at the first glimmering of a be- 
traval. I repelled the thought with indigna- 
tion; but certain thoughts there are which, when 
turned out, stand like sturdy duns at the gate, 
and will not be sent away. This was one of 
them. It followed me wherever I went, impor- 
tunately begging for a hearing, and menacing 
me with sad consequences if I were obdurate 
enough not to listen. ‘ You are a simpleton, 
Potts—a weak, foolish, erring creature! and you 
select as the objects of your confidence those 
whose lives of accident present exactly as the 
most irresistible of all temptations to them—the 
Dupe! How they must have laughed—how they 
must yet be laughing at you! How that old 
drunken fox will chuckle over your simplicity, 
and the minx Tintenfleck indulge herself in cari- 
catures of your figure and face! I wonder how 
much of truth there was in that old fellow’s 
story? Was he ever the syndic of his village, 
or was the whole narrative a mere fiction like— 
like—" I covered my face with my hands in 
shame as I muttered out, “like one of your own, 
Potts ?” 

I was very miserable when I arrived at this, 
for I could no longer stand proudly forward as 
the prosecutor, but was obliged to steal igno- 
Miniously into the dock and take my place be- 
side the other prisoners. What became of all 
my honest indignation as I bethought me that 
I of all men could never arraign the counterfeit 
and the sham? No, no, there is a Nemesis for 








this as for all the other faults of one’s nature, | 
and as we see fish chased and devoured by oth- 
er fish, who themselves have persecutors, so they 
who deceive must in their turn be deceived; the | 
one grand ground of consolation which remains 
to the honest dupe—the sense of having deserved 
better—is lost to him who 4s a knave toward 
others. 

; “Let them go, then,”’ cried I, “and prosper 
if they can; I will never pursue them. I will 
even try and remember what pleased and inter- 
ested me in their fortunes, and, if it may be, 
forget that they have carried away my little all 
of wealth.” Pe ee 

A loud tramping of post-horses, and the crack- 
ing of whips, drew me to the window, and I saw | 
beneath in the court-yard a handsome traveling. | 
britschka getting ready fur the road. Oh how | 
suggestive is a well-cushioned caleche, with its 
many appliances of ease and luxury, its trim | 
imperials, its scattered litter of wrappers and | 
guide-books—all little episodes of thuse who are | 
to journey in it! 

‘Who are the happy souls about to travel 
thus enjovably 7” thought I, as I saw the waiter 
and the courier discussing the most convenient 
spot to deposit a small hamper with eatables for 
the road; andthen I heard the landlady’s voice 
call ont, 

“Take up the bill to No. 8.” 








So, then, this was No, 8 who was fast getting | 
ready to depart—No. & who had interposed in | 
my favor the evening before, and toward whom 
a vipht’s rest and some reflection had moditied 
my feelings and changed my sentiments very re- 


markably. 

“Will you ask the gentleman at No. § if I 
may be permitted to speak with him?” said I to 
the man who took in the bill. 

‘“* He'll scarcely see you now—he’s just going 
off.” ¥ 

“Give the message as I speak it,” said I; 
and he disappeared. 

There was a long interval before he issued 
forth again, and when he did so he was flurried 
and excited. Some overcharges had to be taken 
off, and some bad money in change to be re- 
placed by honest coin, and it was evident that 
various little well-intended rogueries had not 
achieved their usual success. 

**Go in, you'll find him there,” said the wait- 
er, insolently, as he went down to have the bill 
rectified. 

Iknocked. A full, round voice cried, ‘‘Come 
in!” and I entered 
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Complaints, 
&c. 


Rev. D. P. Livermore, Editor of 
the Chicago New Covenant, says of 
Brown's Bronchial Troches: * We 
have frequentiy had occasion to test 
the efficacy of Brown's Bronchial 
Troches, and have invariably found 
them to answer the purpoee for which they are recommend- 
ed.—From our own p-Tsonal experience and observation, 
we know them to be a superior remedy for colds, coughs, 
and bronchial complaints.” 

Norn —We publish the above statement as reading 
matter, because we have eonfidenee in the Troches, having 
tried them frequently, and always with suecess.—Cincin- 
nati Christian Heraid. 
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Go CORNS and BUNIONS are really 
CURED by the use of SWISS ¢ ORN PLASTER 
For sale by E. DUPUY, Druggiet, No. 609 Broadway. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents. 
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Women of New York. 
A CURIOUS New BOOK, by MARIF LOUISE HAN- 

KINS, Editres of the * Family Newspaper.” 
PORTRAITS and SKETCHES of 36 LIVING WOMEN, 

Spiritual Mediums, Shop Girls, Lap Dog's Mothem, Fe- 

male Philanthropista, A Little Hunchback, Dashing Wid- 

ows, Sorrowing Mothers, Opera Singers, Female Vagrants, 

Perjured Brides, Man Haters, Disowned Daughters, Old 

Pedlar Women, Female Writers’ True Women, Fascinat- 

ing Ladies, Mechanics’ Wives, Theatre Girls, Outcast 

Wives, Boarding-house Keepers, Ladies of Fortune, Lager- 

Bier Girl, Fortune Tellers, Women in Black, Confidence 

Women, Bogus Ladies, Perfect Ladies, Broken-hearted 

Women, Cl: rgymen's Wives, Old Men's Darlings, Widow's 

Daughters, Female Adventuresses, Confidential Sermons, 

&c. 400 pag *, 50 Engravings, Fancy Cloth; mailed for 

. Description of ** Contents” GRATIS. 
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Premature 
Loss of the Hair, 


Which is so common now-a-days, may be entirely pre- 
vented by the use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used 
in thousands of cases where the hair was coming out in 
handfuls, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to 
promote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 
time, unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single appli- 





cation will render it soft and glossy for several days. 


BANJO INSTRUCTIONS—BANJO MUSIC. 
HIL RICK'S BANJO, WITIHE OR WITHOUT A 
MASTER, containing the Banjo Solos, Duets, Trios, 
and Songs, performed by the most celebrated Bands of 
Minstrels. $1 00. BRIGGS’ BANJO INSTRUCTOR, 
containing instructions and over 50 Popular Dances, Pol- 
kas, Favorite Melodies, &. 5) cents. HOWE'S IN- 
STRUCTIONS AND TUNES FOR THE BANJ). 2% 
ete. Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receip, of the 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Baton, | 
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A. Rumrill & Co.,, 
264 Broadway. 
The right kind of a Present for the 


HOLIDAYS. 
One of thoee fine, adjusted and chronometrically-rated 
three-quarter plate American Wat f the new series, 
made by t 


American Watch Company, 
of Waltham, Mass. 
The fine-t and most durable time-k ver made. 
For sale until February manu- 
facturcrs’ prices, by 
A. Rumrill & Co., 
264 Broadway. 
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Major Anderson’s Artillery. 

Evolutions of Field Batteries of Artillery. Arranged for 
the Army and Militia of the United States. By Major 
Robertson Anderwon, Ist Regt. Art.U.S.Army. Published 
by Order of the War Department. With Plates. Cloth, 
$1 09. 
62” Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
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Fredrika Bremer’s New Book. 
TRANSLATED BY MARY HOWITT. 

And Published in advance of its Publication in England, 
being printed from Mary Howitt's own Manuscript, 
which was purchased from her by the 
American Publishers at a large cost. 


Life in the Old World; 


or, 
Two Years in Switzerland and Italy. 
By Fredrika Bremer, 

Author of ** Homes in the New World,” ** Neighbors,” 
** Home,” ** Four Sisters,"’ * Father and 
Daughter,” etc. 

TRANSLATED bY Mary Howitt, EXPRessLy FoR THE 
AMERICAN PULLISHERS. 


Complete in two large duodecimo volumes of One Thousand 
pages, and hand-omely bound in two volumes, cloth. 
Price Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. 


Read the Editorial Notices of the Book from various 
Editors. 


This work, by Fredrika Bremer, who is the most origin- 
al thinker and writer of the age, abounds in the most beau- 
tiful descriptions of the scenery and life of Switzerland and 
Italy, and is worthy of the highest commendation. The 
authoress leads the reader easily, and almost impercepti- 
bly, into the very heart of the society of the land she visits ; 
he fe ls as if he made a part of that society, and that he is, 
with her, enjoying, in the fullness of his heart, the beauty 
of all the surroundings of which she is the centre, while en- 
chanted with her beautiful and vivid description of scenes 
and places, in imagination he climbs with her the mount- 
ain side, and gazes upon the splendid panorama spread out 
in all its glorious beauty; rests in the beautiful vale, list- 
ening to the music of the stream, and dri in invigor- 
ating draughts of pure atmosphere, he gazes in awe upon 
the rain-storm that threatens to last a season, swelling the 
mountain torrents, until they foam and surge, and thunder 


down in their courses to the sea and the lakes, presaging | 


wrath and threatening destruction. He sees in the even- 
ing the first ‘‘ faint smile upon the deluge-physiognomy of 
the firmament,” something like a sunbeam penetrating the 
**cloud garment of the Jura” until “the earth covered with 
luxuriant promise shines forth with tearful eyes, but the 
sun kisses away the tears." The wand of the enchanter 
has touched the reader; he feels as if none could think or 
write but Fredrika Bremer, and that none could do her 
ustice in a translation but Mary Howitt. Life in the Old 
orid is an excellent work, which we have no doubt will 
be generally sought, read and admired. 
Published and for sale at the Philadelphia Bookselling 
and Publishing Lstablichment of 
T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
No. 306 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia, 
To whom all orders must come addressed, to receive imme- 
diate attention. 
6 Copies of the work, will be sent to any one, to any 
lace, Sree of postage, on remitting Two and a 
in a letter to the Publiehers. 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 
sent by mail, post free, to any address, on reccipt of an or- 
der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


SCROFULA, 
IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD, 
Pimples, Blotches, and all Cutaneous and Scorbutic 
Eruptions are cured by SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
Prepared by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton 
Street, corner of William, New York. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS OF BOTH 
SEXES. A Retired Gentleman having been re- 
stored to health in a few days after many years of Great 
Nervous Suffering, is willing to assist others by sending 
(free), on the receipt of a post-paid directed Envelope, a 
copy of the prescription used. Address, JOHN M. DAG- 
NALL, 156 F Street, Brooklyn, N. 


. x. 
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“Such a work was demanded by all the frie nds of rationa 

progres+, for the influence it must exert in elev ating the 

Cauca*ian race to a proper cone ption of their mission,”— 
Hon. D. 8. Inckinson, 


Now Ready : 
Negroes and Negro “Slavery.” 
The First an Inferior Race—The Latter 


BY J. H. VAN EVRIE, M.D. 
1 Vol. 12mo, Price $1. 

The author of this publication has devoted several years 
to the great and agitating question of +o-called negro slave- 
ry. His work is divided into two parts: first, the «pecific 
and radical differences of the races areexamined. The col- 
or, figure, hair, features, language, senses, brain, &c., of 
the negro are shown to be only the more palpable speciali- 
ties, out of « thousand sinzilar ones sparating the negro 
from the white man. Why, when or how the Creator saw 
it to thus order things the author regards as immaterial. 
He ecimply etarts with the facts ax they exiet. After the 
Begro is shown to be a different being, phyrically and men- 
tally, his proper relations to the white man are examined ; 
also mulattolsm, hybridi-m and its ultimate extinction, 
showing the impo ibility of interunion like cognate branch- 
es of the white race; the ** Slave” Trade, ite humanity and 
inhumanity—chatteli-m, the education of negroes, the do- 
metic affections, their wide difference from those of the 
white race, marriage, climatic and industrial adaptation, 
the American idea of government, northern and southern 
producers, the future of the nm gro, hiv natural home in the 
tropics, the Briti-h anti«lavery policy, &., are the general 
subjects discussed, showing that the utmost harmony exists 
between the northern and southern rystems of society, and 
that all the rupposed antagoni-m exists only in the minds 
of ignorant or dishinest politicians. 





The work will be sent by 
of one dollar. y 
VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO., Publishers, 

No. 162 Nassau Street, New York. 
S@™ For sale by all Bo kxellere, The Trade supplied by 
all the principal jobbers in New York and Philadelphia. 
AGENTS WANTED.—Agents wanted to sell the above 
work in every town, city and county throughout the United 
States. For particulars address the Publishers as above. 


REVENTS CROUP. — DR. FOOTE’S 
MAGNETIC CROUP TIPPET, worn at night, is 
warranted to prevent Croup. Price $1. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price, by Dr. E. B. FOOTE, No. 
546 Broadway, N. Y. 


REAT CURE.—DOCTOR LELAND'S 
Anti-Rheumatie Band permanently cures Rheuma- 
fism, Gout, and Neuralgia. Price $2.00. Sent per mail. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free. 
G. SMITH & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


mail, postage free, on receipt 
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Callender’s Carbo-Air Gas Lamp, unsurpassed for burn- 
ing Coal Oil without wick or chimney. On reccipt of $3, 
we will send a sample Lamp to any address, or will send it 
by express, collect on delivery, purchaser to pay charges. 
Enclose stamp, and send for Circular. Agents wanted. 
Please register all money letters. Address CVALLENDER 
& PERCE, Dealers in Oils and Lamps, 175 Broadway and 
2 Courtlandt Street, N. Y. 


The Working Farmer, 


A large Agricultural Monthly Magazine 
(Regular Subscription price $1 00 per annum), 


AND ° 


Harper’s Weekly, 
For $2 40 a Year. 


Both Papers for less than the Subscrip 
tion Price of One. 


The Working Farmer 
Is Edited by PROF. J. J. MAPES, assisted by a Corps 
of Gentlemen who are practically engaged in conducting 
the several departments upon which they write. 
Vou. 13 commences wrrn Jam. Ist, 1861. 
Specimen copies sent free on application. 
Remit subscription to 
CHAS. V. MAPES, 
126 and 125 Nassau, and 11 Beekman Street, 
New York. 


Spasmodic Asthma. 


The most severe cases of this dreadful complaint have 
been cured by a few doses of Jonas WhitcomB’e Remedy 
for Asthma, and in po instance has it failed to give im- 
mediate relief. Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNETT @& 
CO., Boston. For sale by all Druggists at $1 00 per bottle. 





or Rupture. — The atteution of perso 
thus afflicted is earnestly invited to call and examine 
— WHITE'S PATENT LEVER TRUSS — 

entirely new im principle and ection, and is recommended 
for its SIMPLICITY, EFFICIENCY, and gasz with which it is 
FITTER and WORN. More rosrTive CURES are effected with 
this than any other Truss in ue. GREGORY & UO., 
Proprietors, 25 Bond Street. 


MITCHELL'S SILVER OIL 
For Sewing Machines. 


CARLE & STRONG, Agents, 153 Water Street, N. Y. 


- GENERAL SCOTT'S 
INFANTRY TACTICS. 


INFANTRY TACTICS; or, Rules for the Exercise and 
Manceuvres of the United States Infantry. By Lieut.- 
General WinfFistp Soort, U. S. Army. Pu 
by Authority. 8 vols. 24mo, Muslin, $2 50. 

Vou. I. Schools of the Soldier and Company. 

Vou. II. School of the Battal and 1 dt 
Light Infantry or Rifle. 

Vou. IIE. Evolutions of the Line. 

This system of military discipline and tactics is, it is 
well known, published under direct authority of the gov- 
ernment, Besides being the authorized code, the work 
possesses the advantages of portability, so that it may be 
conveniently carried in the pocket and used on any oc- 
casion 

Pustrsurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FRANKLIN Square, New Yorx. 


tion for 





Ce Sent t y Mail, postage rre-paid, on receipt of $2 50. 
U. 8S. ARMY REGULATIONS. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Approved by the President of 
the United States, and Printed under the Directions 
of the Secretary of War. 12mo, Musiin, $1.50. 
Pusiisugep by HALPER & BROTIIERS, 

FRANKLIN Squans, New Yors. 


Ge Sent by Mail, postage pre-paid, on recepit of $1 50. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. a [Jaxvary 26, 186]. 





a ' mr CLE ‘ Mosca Jim. is I 1 of them onf Ni t ‘ 
Youna Gresatiewan, ** Yes, Uncle Clem, vou a f then 
Users Crem. * Well, it’s a great pitv about m I berry badly off, I is.’ 


5 at | John B. Dunham HARPER'S 
Oversivung Grand NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 








| } 
roo WN AT Square and Up- 
pe airy -eagpige right Pianos. For February, 1861. 
, 7 } 
5 \ ’ } Ss 
x I tt} Es ed in 1534, \ keto Set of I MAGazine will be » desira- 
by 1 jnisition to any put I te library. Besides 
W hit il wa ’ ey} ‘ ‘ t Pianes manufactured the Tal Poom, and 1 vay n the leading feat- 
& Part 1 ach Instrument wa ted 5 yea Send for Cireular tires of Perte«da Literature, each Number of the Magazine 
14 Meiitn. 3 Wa nd M fact , 1 to ® East 18th I t art f permanent val Neorly Two 
. t wh iwar, N. ¥ hur lap i trated byt than T 1 nd 
THE CHILDRESS br have heen d tel to A iean Hi-fory, Bie 
PICTURE FAB Patented November Ist, 1859. Industry, Chareracter, and sect Lach of our 
DOK, « il nu eat \ } 1 t ject of 
baad i t t Phe t t f trav 
‘ ret i hed he been carefully 
at ! mea ‘ mized The =I t 1 ! le 
Wir. <q ‘ [ ‘ t f niet t ’ k et 
5 a ‘ rt } the 
_ \ i r 1 ! t ‘ . hiv 
tHE CHILDRI 1 , bof Current I by fillix Ly ’ 
PICTURE BOOK ©! ‘ Nw i . I vol 
BIkDS Tilnstrat 7) n Lv tar 
with Sixts I .'B. i rni-he i f 
s by W. Harvery P than 1 be found in t } 
Square 4to, Muslin, 75 Cc. | The Publish MAGAZINE, aw } 
€ s t nt val ha ! | 
D. | therefore, j Num t t 
STU — or 1 fidlow ter 
Lit} Any Number ! M post-paid, for 1 
LOC! | five ¢ \ \ i ng ix 4 " 
Hla , ! ‘ hy M ’ he 
12r P ‘ - I nited Stat it i mil tN ’ ' for 
ps | B. to B, the length | Teo §) 7 : wee ie “es 
OUR YEAR 4 | +) Is t ‘ j ta 
Child's Book in P 1 i I tf ' 
ni Verse by M He t \ ' ! } wt 1 
thor | June, IN), to N nov ! 





John Malif Gi tee — ai ' a HO 

- ples all Ballou’s ET San 

Jono, Mastiny gilt Patent Improved French Yoke Tew Copies forme Vener. 
—— SHIRTS. Sida thatna Ortes Coates Por eoere Chub af aan 50> 








Scenery, Monn- Patented: November Ist, 1569. HARPER & BROTHERS, Peenrsures 
onrced, Cn. | A New Style of Shirt, warranted to Fit. FRANKLIN Squaite, New ¥ 
and proposed | By sending the above measures cat nansinasiniicetn 
racy - | antee a perfect fit of our ne style hirt, ! 
eins, snes laps and Ius- | by Express to any part of the Uni s, at $12, $15, Harper’s Weekly. 
} COLUMBIA'S VERSION OF “JOHN ANDERSON.” l Sovren, formerio pe eit ete, per dozen. No forwarded f 
| Serres. See | iow than halfadates Shirts. . Also Importers and Deal A First-Class Illustrated Family News- 
Born AnNverRsoN, my beau, Bob, when we were first acquent, ne a Statetotieta | MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. paper. 
You were in Mex-i-co, Bob, because ly order sent: publics of Cent i BALLOU BROTHERS, ENTS 
Tag a en ee a, eer hose America oA Revined 409 Broadway, N. Y. PRICE FIVE C q 
: . . ME, 5 becaus you chose to go; ae” FO, Suen, Wholesale trade supplied on the usual terms 
And blessings on you, any how, Bon ANDERSON, my beau! aes) ae | +f aoe a TERMS 
; Harrre & Brotirers One Copy for Twenty Weeks ’ 
eee eae STL. : : will send either of the | 1y for One Yer ’ 
F Bor Axprrsoy, my beau, Bob, T really don't know whether above W rhs be Mail, One ¢ o { Tw x . ; $00) 
I ought to like you so, Bob, considering that feather postage pre - paid ‘ for Five ¢ jes for One Yeor . 900 
apres - Y ’ anydistance in the Unit- Twelve Copies for One Year . - S00 
I don't like standing armies, Bob, as very well you know; ed States under a Twenty-five Copies for Ove Year oko o em 
But I love a MAN THAT-DARES TO ACT, Bor Axpersos, my bean! iw ‘ ag RFECT 7 ITTING a ae Ee Le ce asenes em 
ai Volumes L, UL, 1, and TV. of Marrre’s \ wi 


handsomely bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 50 escl 
ADVERTISEMENTS. Thorley’s Food for Cattle. 


} now ready. 
Muslin Covers are furnished to thoee who wirh the 
Converts the poorest of hay or straw into a <n Tr Numbers bound, at bifty Cente each PwENTy j 
al Cest, Discount allowed to Bookbinders and the ‘Trade 











ae provender. A pamphlet mailed free. Depot for U. 8., 21 | 
Broulway, N. Y. | a *.* To postmaster: getting up a Clob of Tw ! 
4 Acenta wanted in every City and Town, | ty-five, a Copy will be sent gratis, Subscriptions m 
| = . — Printed directions for Self-Measurcment sent free every- commence with any Number, Specimen Numbers grattl 
See Advertisement, where. tou-ly supplied. : 
#~ Clerzymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest 





WARD, from London, | a My ets, 
adwa As Harrenr's WREKLY is electrot:ped, Numbers can be 

387 Bre y; N. ¥. supple from the commencement 
Harper's WErKiy will be sent gratuitously for one 
month — as a specimen —to any one who applies for it. 
Specimen Numbers of the Magazine will ¢ ‘an be sent gra 


Skates 59 cetits to 2% 8 a Mar ura »~ B ve rvthing in the skating HARPER’S WEEKLY & WORKING FARMER, 
! line (except ponds) to suit all ages, sexes, tastes, and purses. 

CONOVER & WALKER, 474 Broadway, N. Y. For $2 40 © year. 
Out of town orders attended to carefully and promptly. 





- ACK NUMBERS ani BOUND VOL- Wedding Cards, Notes. &c.—All the new styles 
( ' REAT CURIOSITY.—Particulars sent free | LY MAGAZINE can always bo hand of - pengmresi me ~ * sage yee soni = ” | tuitously. 
~Agentswanted. Snaw & CrarK, Biddeford, Maine, A. WINCH, 320 Chestnut caus, Philadelphia. | &c. Spevimeny sent by mail to all parts of the country, | HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 
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